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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
pein Ee 

HOUGH during the week no news has reached Europe 
of fresh Russian disasters, it is clear that the Russians 
are still retreating, and that though the pressure of the 
Japanese on their rear and flanks has diminished, the pursuers 
are always on their tracks. Thursday’s official telegrams from 
Tokio describe the Japanese ws having reached Chang-tu-fu, 
twenty miles north of Kai-yuan, and as finding their enemy 
retreating in large bodies and in disorder north-east along 
the railway. This sounds ominous enough, and it must be 
remembered also that we have lately heard nothing of large 
portions of the Japanese army, which may be striking at 
Kharbin itself by a wide flank movement. Meantime M. Dru, 
the St. Petersburg correspondent of the Echo de Paris, tele- 
graphs that the Russian army is being “reorganised,” and that 
it now musters two hundred thousand men, of whom seventy 
thousand are fresh Reservists. M. Dru also gives details of 
certain fantastic proposals for raising a new Manchurian 
army of six hundred thousand men within the next four 
months. The movements of the Baltic Fleet remain obscure. 
Apparently it is not on its way home, though it has left 
Madagascar. Rumour has located it already in the midst of 
the Indian Ocean, but with no certainty, Again, its inten- 
tion is now stated to be to cut Japan’s communications with 

Europe and America rather than to reach the seat of war. 














The Czar has yielded at last to the arguments pressed by 
the enemies of General Kuropatkin, and has superseded him 
in the supreme command of the armies in Manchuria. It is 
asserted, and denied, that the General himself requested relief 
from his high post; but it seems probable from subsequent 
incidents that the Emperor took the initiative, and that his 
decision was in the form of a cold and curt dismissal. The 
Generalissimo would not have resigned as a worn-out man, 
and then have accepted the command of the “First Army” 
in Manchuria, which received him at Kharbin with shouts 
of hearty welcome. The dismissal and the method of it were, 
in fact, most unpopular, and the Ozar, as he grew cooler, 
perceiving that, broke the unfortunate General's fall. It was 
at first intended to replace bim by a Grand Duke, helped by 
an expert Chief of Staff; but the leading Generals objected, 
the Grand Duke himself shrank from the terrible responsi- 
bility, and General Linevitch was appointed Generalissimo. 
He is an old officer, experienced in Central Asian warfare, 
and retaining, it is said, much energy; but he has never 
commanded a great army, and is popular rather with his men 
than with the experts. 


The Press of Great Britain, and especially the Times, has 
clearly not lost all influence over international opinion. The 
Times recently published some statements throwing doubt on 





the Russian official account of the gold reserve fund said to 
exist in the St. Petersburg Treasury to the amount of 
980,000,000 roubles. These doubts so disturb the loan 
market that M. Kokovtsoff, Minister of Finance, has tele- 
graphed to the editor an invitation to visit St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by specialists, and there examine the gold 
reserve for himself. The Times, of course, declines the offer, 
as outside the duties of a newspaper; and it is evident 
that a report on the reserve could be of no value. The 
gold may be there, as it no doubt is, and yet value- 
less for the purpos:s of the war, because pledged to 
the holders of Russian bonds. A man is not the richer 
for a box full of gold if he is bound to pay it away next 
week. We do not ourselves believe in the proximate in- 
solvency of Russia, because her people will take inconvertible 
paper for a time, as our own people and the Italian people 
did; but if bondholders can only be paid their interest out of 
fresh loans, and the loans stop, a suspension of payments 
cannot be indefinitely remote. Great nations can hardly be. 
ruined by temporary extravagance, but their creditors may 
be by long delays in cash payments. The Russian Treasury 
is already asking for loans from the municipal bodies of the 
Empire, and may by and by want to secure a loan on the vast 
property of the Church. Then, if the war continues, we shall 
see a sudden and startling change in clerical opinion as to its 
expediency. 


The German Emperor is turning his attention to Morocco, 
and has fluttered diplomatists and roused extravagant hopes 
at Fez by proposing to visit Tangier. His semi-official Press 
denies that he is seeking anything; but William II. rarely 
moves without some definite scheme in his head, either for the 
advantage of his own country or the embarrassment of some 
other. IIis object just now is probably to detach France 
from England by showing the former that in spite of the 
entente cordiale France can obtain no advantages in Morocco 
without his permission. His plea would appear to be that 
Germany has large interests in Morocco, that the negotiations 
in progress between Paris and Fez may affect those interests, 
and that consequently, unless he is “squared” by concessions 
still undefined, he will insist on Germany being the third 
party to any agreement which it may be intended to make. 
The pretension would hardly have been put forward had not 
the defeat of Russia in the Far East temporarily weakened 
the French position. The French method of meeting it is 
apparently to reduce their pressure on Fez to very moderate 
requests or bits of advice; hut there is another result of the 
German interference. The strong party in Fez which hates 
and dreads France is delighted at the chance of playing off 
one European Power against another, and may refuse all 
terms, thus compelling France either to employ force, or to 
postpone the “reinvigoration ” of Morocco to some indefinite 
future. In any case, what the German Emperor desires to 
show is that nothing is to be done anywhere in the world 
without his previous approval. 


The German Emperor made a characteristic speech at 
Bremen on Wednesday, the occasion being the unveiling of 
an equestrian statue of his father. “When I came to the 
throne after my grandfather’s Titanic age, I swore a 
soldier’s oath (Fahneneid) that I would do my utmost to 
keep at rest the bayonet and cannon, but I swore, too, that 
the bayonet must be kept sharp, the cannon loaded, and both 
efficient, in order that neither jealousy nor envy, looking 
askance at us from without, might disturb us in the 
cultivation of our garden and in the decoration of our 
beautiful house.” After thus making his opinion clear that 
civilisation often {goes for’ard on a powder-cart,” the 
Emperor with striking humility pute away the crown of 
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universal dominion. “Upon the ground of the experiences 
which history had taught me I inwardly pledged myself 
never to strive for empty world-dominion. For what has 
become of the so-called world-wide Empires? Alexander the 
Great, Napoleon I., all the great heroes of war, swam 
in blood, and they left behind them nations bowed beneath 
the yoke, which rebelled again at the first opportunity and 
brought these Empires crumbling to their fall.” The only 
world-wide Empire for which the Emperor has any use is 
the newly created German Empire, which enjoys “the most 
absolute confidence on every side as a quiet, honest, and 
peaceful neighbour.” 


The Emperor ended his speech as follows:—“ We are the 
salt of the earth, but we must also prove ourselves worthy of 
this high calling.” That is a proud saying, but the worst of 
Biblical quotations is that every one knows the context, and 
the passage as to the salt of the earth instantly recalls the 
tremendous warning: “ If the salt have lost his savour, where- 
with shall it be salted?” The speech has, of course, given 
rise to furious comment, and in some quarters has been 
described as a kind of defiance launched at Europe before the 
Emperor’s Mediterranean voyage. Unless we are mistaken, 
there is, however, nothing dangerous in it. If it is a defiance, 
it is only a defiance like that of the immortal Mr. Jefferson 
Brick, which defied everybody and yet hurt nobody. 


The forecast of the Indian Budget published by the India 
Office on Wednesday is highly favourable. Owing to im- 
provements in the receipts from the railways, from opium, 
from salt, Excise, Customs, and other minor sources, the net 
surplus for 1904-5, after paying for the Tibetan Mission, and 
part of the cost of Army reorganisation, will be £3,485,000. 
There will therefore be a reduction of the Salt-tax, except in 
Burmah, by 25 per cent., a grant of £334,000 for police 
reform, another of £233,000 for the extension of primary 
education, and others amounting to £510,000 for agricultural 
development and aid to different municipalities. The surplus 
for next year, 1905-6, is therefore calculated at less than a 
million; but in the absence of special misfortunes like wars 
or famines the tendency of Indian revenues is to increase 
slightly. No financier has yet, however, been able to discover 
a tax for India which could be slipped up and down according 
to the necessities of the year. Taxes on the two obvious 
subjects for such taxation, tobacco and sugar, would probably 
create too great a storm of discontent, as would a monopoly 
of the injurious luxury, betel. 


The President of Venezuela is again giving trouble. 
America, Great Britain, France, and Holland all complain 
of the violent ill-treatment of their subjects, generally for 
pecuniary objects, and constant rumours are circulated of 
the determination of one or other of these Powers to exact 
reparation from the Republic by force. These rumours 
are all denied, and we imagine all of them are at the least 
premature. The disposition in Europe will be to wait and 
see whether President Roosevelt will carry out effectually the 
policy he has so strongly defended of compelling all the 
States which are protected by the Monroe doctrine to deal 
justly with foreign nations. He can do it without difficulty, 
for the necessary steps are purely executive and do not 
involve the “ treaty-making power” of the Senate. There is 
not the smallest reason for believing that he will go back on 
his own policy, which is to acknowledge that if the great 
American Republic claims a special position as regards the 
lesser States of the two Americas, she is morally bound to 
accept the responsibilities which flow from her privileges. 
Otherwise she causes all Europe to think of the useful 
Monroe doctrine as little better than a shield for evil- 
doers. Vigorous American action against Venezuela would 
enrich all Spanish-American States, by enabling the world to 
lend them money, or invest in their enterprises with a new 
sense of security from lawless violence. The right of the 
President of the United States to defend all American 
countries from coercion is admitted, on condition that he 
will suppress piracy in those regions whether by individual or 
State. 

In reply to a question in the Commons from Mr. Norman as 
to the Army stores scandal, Mr. Arnold-Forster made a detailed 
statement on Monday as to the history of these transactions. He 
explained that as the result of the Report of the Comptroller 


and Auditor-General last year, the matter 5 

and minutely examined ty the newly turnied Agoooea ee 
at the War Office. He had accordingly appointed a Speci, : 
Committee on January 17th, with General Sir W. bee 
Chairman, to investigate the cases of alleged ibe sae 
and report to the Army Council; and its inquiry bly ms 
being held. He assured the House that individuals a, 7 
whom misconduct or neglect could be established Bhs 
dealt with without fear or favour, but emphasised the need 
proceeding with caution. In answer to further questions yi 
Arnold-Forster gave the names of the three firms mention - 
anonymously in the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
Report, but said that such mention must not be regarded . 
proof of misconduct. As for the jettisoning of a quantit at 
stores of an imperishable nature, “nothing whatever a 
be traced to the War Office.” Mr. Maconochie having pointed 
out, as a reason for hurrying on the debate, that the wholesale 
publication of contractors’ names against whom nothing hag 
been proved is doing them serious injury, Mr. Balfour 





assured the House that it was the earnest desire of the 
Government to bring on the discussion at the very first 
moment at which it could be “fruitfully and profitably 
undertaken.” Further questions put in the House on Tues. 
day elicited the statement that no contractors’ names had 
been removed from the War Office list on account of rations 
sent to South Africa. 


The question of the Transvaal War Contribution Loan was 
raised during the discussion on the Vote on Account in tho 
Commons on Monday by Mr. McCrae, who asked the Govern. 
ment to inform the House and the country why the first instal. 
ment had not been issued. Sir Robert Reid contended that the 
bargain was illusory and could not be carried out, as the loan 
would raise the burden on the white population to £160 per head, 
In his reply Mr. Lyttelton admitted that it would be competent 
for the Government to force through legislation and raise ten 
millions of money. But they deliberately refrained from 
taking such a course with the present nominative Assembly 
because, though anxious to obtain a contribution to the heavy 
cost of the war, they were still more anxious to avoid any 
suggestion of compulsion, and to secure that the contribution 
should be paid in the willing spirit in which it had been 
promised. Sir Michael Hicks Beach begged the Governmentto 
consider whether, when granting representative government, 
they ought not to exact security for this debt of honour by 
retaining in their own hands the revenue from the Premier 
Diamond Mine and from other mining rights. Mr. Lyttelton, 
replying to a question from Sir A. Rollit, stated that the 
guarantee given by the Transvaal was not set down in writing 
beyond the statement in the Blue-book, and that the obligation 
of the mine-owners was not legal, but voluntary. 


The subject was brought up again on Wednesday by Major 
Seely, to enable the Colonial Secretary—who had blundered 
badly over his statement in regard to the premiums on the 
proposed Transvaal loan—to explain the situation in regard to 
that contribution more fully. Mr. Lyttelton replied in a highly 
sentimental vein, urging patience and forbearance, dwelling on 
our vast sacrifices of blood and treasure to preserve the British 
Empire, and to gain equality for our fellow-citizens in the Trans 
vaal, It would be deplorable, he continued, if after this tremen- 
dous sacrifice we should jeopardise its fruits by insisting on 
repayment earlier than we need do. He thought it might 
produce so serious a state of affairs to put the question to the 
present nominative Assembly that he had forborne to do 80, 
But as the Daily Chronicle points out, when “once the 
representative Assembly is installed, it will have no official 
cognisance of the bargain whatever; it will have been no party 
to it; it will find no reference to it in the obligations which it 
takes over.” How, then, as Sir Edward Grey asked, could 
there be uny confidence in these optimistic anticipations as to 
the future? The rash and impulsive action of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in introducing this question of the war contribution was 
more than ever to be deplored, because it was more and more 
in danger of becoming a source of friction between us and the 
Transvaal when representative government had been con- 
ferred. Ultimately the vote was carried by 256 to 196, ora 
Government majority of 60. 





The whole thing is one of the worst of the “ messes” made 








by the present Government. We venture to say that the 
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ent in regard to the loan will never be carried out. 
The pro 1 to impose a kind of tribute on the Transvaal 
was one which we condemned from the very first as likely to 
rove a source of friction and danger. The scheme ran 
pasar to our whole Imperial system. In no circumstances 
ghould we attempt to extract money payments for the Mother- 
country out of the daughter-States. 


agreem 





The Naval debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday was 
one of the few illuminating discussions which we have had 
this Session. Both Houses are at their best on a Naval 
question, and certainly nothing could have been more 
moderate and statesmanlike than Lord Spencer’s speech in 
moving for papers. He confessed that the growth of expendi- 
ture on the Fleet in recent years made him uneasy, but he 
did not ask for reduction, but only for explanation. It would 
be highly desirable to arrive at some standard — of naval 
strength, some fixed relation towards neighbouring arma- 
ments. The two-Power standard was nominally in force, but 
had actually been exceeded.—Lord Spencer, by the way, 
attributed this standard to Mr. Cobden, but it was not 
officially accepted and announced till comparatively lately, 
we believe by Lord George Hamilton in 1889.—Further, 
a naval Power might be strong to-day, and, like Russia, 
negligible to-morrow, and we could also count in all likelihood 
on allies. He regretted that large sums should have been 
spent on ships which were now condemned as useless in war, 
but he congratulated the First Lord on the rearrangement of 
the Navy, and insisted on the importance of an adequate 
Reserve. Lord Goschen, who followed, argued that the last 
fifteen years had changed the whole balance of power, and 
that the two-Power standard could not be regarded as some- 
thing sacrosanct and final. Our standard must change to 
meet altered conditions abroad. He approved generally of the 
Admiralty policy, and indicated certain points in which 
economy might be possible. The chief thing was the main- 
tenance of our naval power, and no expenditure was unjusti- 
fied to secure this end. 


Lord Selborne, in a clear and sensible speech, thanked his 
two predecessors at the Admiralty for their kindly criticisms, 
and readily admitted that the Opposition approached Naval 
questions in no party spirit. Once France was the only other 
great naval Power, but recently there had been much naval 
activity abroad, Russia, Japan, and Germany all entering the 
lists. To meet this we must be free from any bondage of 
form, and though personally he thought a three-Power 
standard needless, if not impossible, we must be ready to 
increase our standard with the increase of rival Powers. In 
any case, the two-Power standard applied only to battleships 
and never to cruisers,—a doctrine to which Lord Spencer 
assented. After a long and interesting summary of the duties 
of our fleets and the significance of recent changes, he 
declared that revolution was a word unknown at the 
Admiralty. There was nothing in his own policy of which 
the germs were not contained in those of Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Spencer, and Lord Goschen. “The whole 
has been one long process of evolution...... We have had 
one continuous development and change from the days of 
Nelson to the present day, and as long as that remains true 
the Board of Admiralty will deserve the confidence of the 
country.” It is a doctrine which might well be taken to 
heart by every Department of the Government, for it is the 
axiom of sound administration. 


On Wednesday evening Mr. Ainsworth moved his Resolu- 
tion condemning Mr. Chamberlain’s Fiscal poiicy as embodied 
in his proposal to impose a 10 per cent. duty on all imported 
manufactured articles. He was seconded by Mr. Richard 
Cavendish, who, in an excellent speech, ridiculed the resolve 
of the Prime Minister to treat this as an academic discussion. 
Mr. Balfour, who followed, defended his change of front on the 
ground that on the occasion when the Previous Question was 
moved he thought the House ought not to set the example of 
passing a Resolution which might prevent the Colonial Con- 
ference from acting with absolute freedom. Holding that 
those who were responsible for this Motion were animated by 
the desire to embarrass the Government, he did not think it 


friends to imitate him in his reticence, and, if they pleased, 
in his absence from the division lobby. 





Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in the course of a vigorous 
reply, said they had seen in the attitude of the Government 
towards Fiscal agitation the successive stages of the closed 
door and the side door, and now finally had come to the stage of 
the back door. Observing that most of the Tariff Reformers 
were absent, he asked: “Is not this Nelson’s year? Where 
are the sons of Empire? I should have expected them to be 
here either to bury Caesar or to praise him.” On a division 
the majority of 254 consisted of Liberals, Nationalists, and 
thirty-seven Unionist Free-traders, while two Members (Sir 
Frederick Banbury and Mr. Massey Mainwaring) voted in 
the minority, thus giving a Free-trade majority of 252. We 
have dealt with this strange and discreditable episode else- 
where, and will only say here that if it was undesirable for a 
private Member to induce the Commons to passa vote against 
Colonial Preference, why was it not undesirable for a private 
Member to induce them to pass one against an average duty 
of 10 per cent. on manufactured articles? The Conference 
would not have been bound by a private Member’s abstract 
Resolution, nor would the next Parliament, and therefore Mr. 
Balfour's distinction is invalid. Alice accused the King in 
Wonderland of inventing new rules as he went along. Mr, 
Balfour invents new principles just in the same way. His 


| distinction between the two Motions was purely illusory. 


Mr. Morley was the chief speaker at a meeting of the 
League of Young Liberals held at the Queen’s Hall 
on Monday night. He illustrated the distractions and 
dissensions in the Cabinet by the differences at the Board 
of Trade, and declared that if, when he had been Irish 
Secretary, any one in his Department had made a strong 
speech in favour of Unionism, he would have written to Mr. 
Gladstone and said: “ Either my colleague must go or I must 
go.” In view of the high character and bearing of the 
Premier up till recently, he could not call his conduct 
tactics: he called it political and moral humiliation. 
As for Ireland, he contended that the case for drastic 
reform of its government was admitted on all sides, and 
though he would not have duality if he could help it, 
he was by no means sure that unity of government was 
a great blessing. Mr. Morley further declared that he 
would have very moderate confidence in a new Cabinet if it 
did not contain a direct representative of Labour, and ended 
by saying that as the Liberals had tried patience for twenty 
years, he voted that they now tried courage. 


Mr. Chamberlain has addressed a letter to the Greenwich 
Unionists in which he states that the majority of the party— 
z.e., the Tariff Reformers—are not merely justified, but 
required by their duty, to make every effort to have their 
views represented in the Commons,—i.e., to turn out Lord 
Hugh Cecil and put in a Chamberlainite. This declaration 
of war on Lord Hugh Mr. Chamberlain supports by reference 
to the resolutions in favour of Tariff Reform passed by the 
National Union of Conservative Associations and by his 
newly organised Liberal Unionist body. Seeing that only 
a month ago the Conservative Whip, Sir Alexander 
Acland-Hood, told the Unionists of Greenwich that they 
ought, if good Unionists, to support Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and in so many words refused to remain “neutral” in 
the dispute, one would imagine that issue had at last been 
joined between the Chamberlainites and the Balfourites. 
Unless, however, we are greatly mistaken, nothing will come 
of the incident. Matters have been brought to a crisis, and 
then, as we have explained elsewhere, Mr. Balfour will allow 
them to take their own course. No doubt under normal 
conditions 1 man of Sir Alexander Acland-Hood’s high 
character and independent position would not have stood for 
an instant Mr. Chamberlain’s interference at Greenwich. 
He would have at once asked Mr. Balfour either to 
repudiate his follower, Mr. Chamberlain, in express terms, 
or else to accept his (Sir A. Acland-Hood’s) resignation. Of 
course he may do this even now, but it is, we think, far more 
likely that Sir Alexander will allow himself to be hypnotised 
by Mr. Balfour into simply letting things drift, 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 





necessary to take part in any discussions which might be raised 
in that way'upon the Fiscal question, and would advise his 





Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 91}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


- a ak maa 
GOVERNMENT BY DODGING. 

“ Peeps policy of laissez faire consists in bringing matters 

toa crisis and then allowing them to take their 
own course.” - The schoolboy who produced this brilliant 
definition hit upon almost an exact description of Mr. 
Balfour’s system of conducting public affairs. He and 
his Ministers are always, through rashness, carelessness, 
or want of a proper appreciation of public opinion, bringing 
matters to a crisis, and then, with the utmost self-com- 
placency, allowing them to take their own course. By 
first philandering with Home-rule, and then surrendering 
to the Ulster Members, they brought the administration 
of Ireland to a crisis; and now, apparently, they are 
letting things take their own course, quite indifferent 
as to where they may next find themselves landed. 
It looks also very much as if the same process were 
going on in the case of the Army. Probably we shall dis- 
cover in a week or two that a crisis has been brought 
about there also. But if it is, we may be certain that 
Mr. Balfour will propose to get out of the difficulties 
thus created by letting things take their own course. 
The best example, however, is afforded by the present state 
of’ the Fiscal controversy, and by what happened in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday night. During the 
past year and a half the Government have been engaged 
in the apparently congenial task of bringing the condition 
of the unfortunate Unionist party.to a crisis. By first 
encouraging Mr. Chamberlain to “go in and win,” if he 
could; by getting rid of the Free-trade members of the 
Cabinet; by packing the remade Administration with 
Chamberlainites; by refusing to do anything to prevent 
the local organisations being seized by Tariff Reformers ; 
and, finally, by such acts of political hypnotism as the 
Edinburgh speech and the moving of the Previous 
Question only a fortnight ago, Mr. Balfour brought the 
affairs of the Unionist party to a condition of crisis. This 
reached, he at once applied his famous remedy, and allowed 
everything and everybody to take their own course. 

No doubt Mr. Balfour is delighted with the success of 
his policy, and considers that he has performed a most 
brilliant feat in bringing the pot to the boil and then 
whisking it off the fire before it boiled over. Possibly 
from the purely House of Commons point of view he 
has indeed achieved great things. Of that he is a very 
much better judge than we can profess to be. All we 
know is that the effect of his action in the country will 
prove the very reverse of what Mr. Balfour desires. It 
will neither strengthen him nor maintain the unity of the 
Unionist party. A very little reflection will show that 
this is so. In the country practically every elector has 
decided views on the Fiscal question, and knows quite 
clearly whether he is for or against the Chamberlain 
policy. The exceptions are the wirepullers in each 
constituency, who no doubt form their ideas much as do 
Members of Parliament. The people have made up 
their minds in regard to Free-trade and Protection. 
The Free-traders are dead against the 10 per cent. 
duty on manufactured goods. The Chamberlainites are 
strongly in favour of such a duty. And both sides are 
ready, nay, eager, to back their opinions by their votes. 
The question is in no sense an open one tothem. Again, 
the voters do not in the least understand how a 
definite proposal such as the average 10 per cent. duty put 
forward by a leading statesman like Mr. Chamberlain, 
and backed by a powerful political organisation like the 
Tariff Reform League, can be treated as an academic 
matter about which politicians have a perfect right to hold 
no opinion one way or the other. Whatever Mr. Balfour 
may say, they realise that the Fiscal issue is before the 
country, and that Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals in regard 
to taxes on manufactured goods are an essential part of 
that issue. When, then, they see the Government and 
the House of Commons deliberately declaring that Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Motion is an abstract proposition which does 
not concern politicians, they merely feel that either the 
Government must be formed from men who are willing to 
say the thing which is not, or else is a body of Rip van 
Winkles with the House of Commons for their Sleepy 
Hollow. But for such an Administration and such a 
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House of Commons the country has no 
then, of the quips and jokes of the Prime Minister ye 
the gallant efforts of the Ministerial Press to a an 
‘Wednesday’s debate as highly satisfactory, we ial 
that a deep impression has been made upon the lectenhe 
and one wholly unfavourable to Mr. Balfour, and a: 
lesser degree to Mr. Chamberlain. The electo te 
men who not only have opinions, but who chau pa 
for them, and for such men they search in vain eith, 
among those who talked platitudes on Wednesd 4 
or those who stayed away and said nothing. If ma 
happened on Wednesday had been a solitary incident 
it might conceivably have been forgotten. But Me 
Balfour has assured us that exactly the same thi : 
is to occur whenever in future the Fiscal question j 
any of its aspects is brought before Parliament, It is 
invariably to be treated as a matter unworthy of the 
consideration of the majority of the House. The * 
result of these proceedings is regarded in many quarters 
as a heavy blow to Chamberlainism. So in a sense it 
is; but it would be exceedingly rash to argue from this 
fact that the understanding between Mr. Balfour and Mr 
Chamberlain has broken down. On the contrary, wo 
believe that the understanding is as firm as ever, and 
that the two “accomplished whist-players” never felt more 
confidence in each other’s loyalty. The fact that things 
are going against them in the game only makes their 
eo-operation the closer. No doubt Mr. Balfour has of 
late, and under the stress of Parliamentary pressure 
been obliged to do things which seem hostile to Mr 
Chamberlain; but they have only been done under 
compulsion, and entirely without any desire on the 
of the Prime Minister to injure his late colleague. The 
situation, indeed, recalls that most poignant passage in 
Stevenson’s “ Kidnapped ” where James of the Glens tells 
his friend Alan Breck, with deep emotion, that he will 
be obliged to “paper him,”’—i.e., offer a reward for his 
capture as if he were an enemy, though in reality James 
is doing his best to further the fugitive’s escape. Alan 
fully realises the necessity, and perfectly understands that 
being “ papered”” by James of the Glens will not mean 
either treachery or a change of feeling in his friend. In 
the same way, when Mr. Balfour is temporarily obliged to 
“paper” Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Chamberlain fully under. 
stands that it is only a move in the game, and that nothing 
hostile is intended. Whether when the Election comes 
Mr. Balfour will be obliged by the threatening state of 
political affairs actually to “paper” Mr. Chamberlain in 
his election address remains to be seen; but even if that 
extreme step is taken, it will no doubt be with a private 
assurance to Mr. Chamberlain that no ill is meant to him. 
It is the fashion just now to talk of Mr. Balfow’s 
exceeding cleverness in giving Mr. Chamberlain rope 
enough to hang himself. We are even told that Mr. 
Balfour all along meant to kill Chamberlainism with 
kindness, and that, in fact, Mr. Balfour has ruined Mr. 
Chamberlain by clinging to him till he was ready to throw 
him over the precipice. We do not ourselves for a 
moment believe that Mr. Balfour has played so base a 
game. It is much nearer the truth, in our opinion, and 
much more consistent with Mr. Balfour’s character, to say 
that he has simply lived from hand to mouth. The 
correctness of our view may be tested in the result. If 
Mr. Chamberlain has been injured by the fact that up till 
now Mr. Balfour has clung to him, Mr. Balfour has been 
equally injured by the fact that Mr. Chamberlain has per- 
sistently locked his arm in that of the Prime Minister. 
Mr. Balfour and the Balfour policy have suffered equally 
with Mr. Chamberlain and the Chamberlain policy. The 
two leaders have stood by each other loyally in spite 
of the bickerings of their underlings, and they will fall 
together. The dodgings hither and thither that have 
occurred, first in moving the Previous Question to Mr. 
Winston Churchill's Motion, and then in treating Mr. 
Ainsworth’s Motion as a matter of no importance, have 
done quite as much to discredit the Prime Minister and 
his policy as to discredit Chamberlainism. Mr. Balfour 
was full of pleasant jokes and of gay self-satisfaction 
when he called forth peals of laughter in his Wednesday's 
speech. It is difficult, however, as one reads that speech 
not to be reminded of Dryden’s famous epigram on the Duke 
of Buckingham and his witty sallies to his creditors— 
“He had his jest, and they had his estate.” 
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on Balfour had his jest on Wednesday night; but while 

* aod 3 of merriment in the House, he was throwing. 
» his estate,—the estate of a statesman and a political 
po J The confidence of: the country at large, the 
belief ‘that rightly or wrongly he is a man who knows his 
own mind, the knowledge that he is prepared to direct 
and inform public opinion, and not merely to wait on it,— 
is the estate of a statesman, and that it is which Mr. 


Sees has been squandering. While the House of 
(Commons has been enjoying his sly hits, and the party 


Tapers and Tadpoles have been throwing up their caps 
jn admiration of bis astonishing cleverness, Mr. Balfour 
has been making himself bankrupt in the gold and gear 


of statesmanship. 





THE DISMISSAL OF GENERAL KUROPATKIN. 


E dismissal of General Kuropatkin from the supreme 
 grhhacom of the Russian armies in the Far East has 
roduced much sharp criticism of a Government which 
ag ventured, in Mr. Lincoln’s phrase, to “ swap horses 
while crossing the stream.” As regards the method of 
dismissal the criticism is obviously just. The General, 
though probably not a great strategist, is admitted to be 
a good tactician, who rescued his army after the terrible 
defeat of Liao-yang by his personal skill. Through a 
whole twelvemonth of campaigning in a most difficult 
country, against troops who not only proved superior to 
his own, but unexpectedly superior—a fact which affects 
the adequacy of every combination—worried by orders 
from distant St. Petersburg, and aware of weakening 
depression among both officers and men, General 
Kuropatkin exhibited marvellous patience, immovable 
determination, and much, though inadequate, military 
capacity. He ought, therefore, when removed to have 
been treated with perfect courtesy and consideration, as 
one who had done his best for his Sovereign and the 
State, and had suffered at least as much from misfortune, 
or from mismanagement at the centre, as from any failure 
in himself. These arguments are unanswerable in the 
particular case, especially if there was any conflict as to 
special action between the General and his superiors; and 
the argument from permanent policy is even stronger. 
It is the interest of the State that a great command in 
the field should be the highest ambition of the most 
competent soldiers in its service ; and it will not be so if 
the few men among whom choice must lie regard those 
commands as “ dangerous” appointments, expect to be 
criticised overmuch by civilian superiors, and feel with 
misgiving that original plans will not be understood at 
home. For the roughness of General Kuropatkin’s treat- 
ment, therefore, we see no excuse, even if, as is hinted, the 
Czar had become convinced that the powers of the weary 
man, worn out by continual disappointment, had given 
way under the protracted overstrain,—an hypothesis 
partly contradicted by his appointment to the subordinate 
command of the “ First Army” out of the three within 
his original jurisdiction. 

As regards the question of dismissal or supersession, he \7- 
ever, it is much more difficult to decide, for the facts 
essential to just decision are not known. Clearly the Czar 
was bound to think of the welfare of his State before he 
thought of any personal claims which General Kuropatkin 
might have. If, for example, his Majesty knew that the 
powers of the Generalissimo had failed under the twelve 
months of continuous misery, he was bound to supersede 
him. No consideration could justify him in entrusting 
such an army in such a crisis to a man whose energy had 
disappeared, or who could no longer be trusted by his 
great subordinates. That, it is said, was suspected by 
Napoleon’s Marshals during the Russian campaign; and 
though the splendid genius of the great condottiere flamed 
out again in his campaign of 1814, it may have been 
temporarily true. His belief in his “star” was certainly 
shaken, and he may have fallen into the belief which some 
Russian generals say has destroyed Kuropatkin’s moral 
nerve, the belief that his enemy was unconquerable, and 
victory therefore hopeless. In such a case, about the 
occurrence of which only the Czar could judge, for only 
he could collate all sources of information with Kuro- 
patkin’s secret despatches, the autocrat would, we think, 
be justified in taking on himself the enormous responsi- 
bility of the supersession. And, finally, we think his 





Majesty also justified if, with all information before 
him, he felt that, whatever General Kuropatkin’s. merits, 
a change in the supreme command was necessary to 
revive the spirits of the Russian soldiers, dismayed by 
continuous and unbroken defeat, and not perhaps con- 
tented with their rations. Russian troops are supposed 
to be drilled to a machine-like obedience which renders 
them incapable of criticism ; but that is probably .a false 
deduction; and one must not forget that the most 
visible trait of the Slav mind, as revealed in literature, in 
music, and even in the special form of his endurance, is,a 
pessimistic melancholy. Change may be good in Russia 
when it would not be good elsewhere ; and we shall never 
understand the autocracy, and never weigh rightly its 
chances of survival, if we start with the preconceived 
opinion that those who guide it, and who certainly wish 
to make it successful, are simply stupid men. Some of 
them are close thinkers, though they all mistake bulk for 
greatness and despotism for energy. 

Whether General Linevitch is a well-chosen alternative 
can be proved or negatived only by the event. He is under- 
stood to belong to the generals of the Suvoroff or Skobeleff 
type,—that is, to the generals who absorbthemselves in their 
end, and are indifferent to the means used or wasted in 
attaining it. Russians like that type, partly because it has 
two or three times in their history proved successful, and 
partly because they are accustomed to think of their 
Empire and its resources as practically limitless. The 
have a trace of megalomania in their thoughts whic 
a Suvoroff gratifies. General Linevitch, however, is an 
old man (seventy-one) for Suvoroff’s work ; he is unaccus- 
tomed to control great armies; and the idea that he 
must surpass Kuropatkin may make him rash, In any 
case, it is not proved that his task is not an impossible 
one. Russia, with her vastness, her multitudes, and her 
autocratic organisation, weighs on the Western imagina- 
tion till even now we half forget that in Manchuria Japan 
is actually the stronger Power. She can, while the sea is 
open, produce more men than Russia on any given spot, 
and those men must be accepted, on the evidence of the 
war itself, to be the better soldiers. They are not, perhaps, 
braver than the Russians—though this, we believe, was not 
the opinion of those who defended Port Arthur—but they 
are at least as brave, they obey as perfectly as their rivals, 
and they possess an élan in which the Russians are 
deficient. Moreover, they are distinctly better marksmen 
with big guns, a fact hitherto unexplained. It is very 
doubtful if any genius for battle short of that possessed 
by an Alexander or a Napoleon, which is not ability, 
but a gift like that of some great executants in 
music, can make up all the difference,—whether, for 
instance, Todleben could have saved Port Arthur. The 
superiority in numbers must always remain with 
the Japanese, unless, indeed, their command of the 
sea is wrested from them; and also the superiority 
in patience, for they have not to think of the effect of 
delay upon the position of their Mikado. We cannot 
blind ourselves to something deserving of respect in the 
obstinacy of the Romanoffs, but we see no reason for 
believing that their staying-power, now the only hope for 
Russia in the conflict, is equal to that of the Japanese. 
If it is not, the dismissal of Kuropatkin, and the selection 
of Linevitch to succeed him, are only incidents in a 
struggle which will be decided by other things than 
generals’ ability. Even the genius of Napoleon was only 
reckoned by a great master of soldiership as the equivalent 
of ten thousand men, and Napoleons are not produced, 
even in national emergencies, to order. 





THE HOME-RULE DISCUSSION. 


HE main feature of the discussions on Home- 
rule which have played so large a part in the 
newspapers during the past week is their unreality. 
Though leader-writers and public speakers debate gravely 
what the Liberal party could do, or ought to do, or will 
do in the next Parliament in regard to Home-rule— 
i.e., the establishment of a sepurate Parliament in Ireland 
on the principles laid down im Mr. Gladstone’s Bills—it 
is as clear as anything can be that the next General 
Election will be fought on the Fiscal issue, and that if a 
Liberal Government is returned to power, it will be returned 
as a Free-trade Government. At the contests in English, 
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Scotch, and Welsh constituencies the subject of Home- 
rule will not occupy the serious attention of the voters. 
It may be paraded as a bogey by the Balfourites, and 
certain Liberals may indulge in platitudes in regard to it 
out of a desire for political consistency; but for the 
ordinary elector, and so for the ordinary Member of 
Parliament, the question will have no vitality. What the 
country is hot to give its opinion on is not whether 
the Legislative Union should or should not be dissolved, 
but whether or not there is to be @ revolution in our 
Fiscal policy. This being so, all discussions of Home- 
rule are for the moment beside@the mark. There- 
fore, while we approve of Lord Rosebery’s declarations 
as to Home-rule, see little harm in the cautious 
and balanced warnings of Mr. Morley, and note the 
violent and irreconcilable attitude taken up by Mr. 
Redmond, we are not in the least prepared as Unionists 
to excite ourselves over the so-called revival of the con- 
troversy. At the present moment no danger to the 
Union is involved in the aspirations, aims, and objects 
of the Liberal party. If danger is to como in the 
future, it will come, not from them, but from Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his Tariff Reformers, faced with the temptation 
to obtain power through an alliance with the Nationalists. 
We trust and believe that this danger will not turn out to 
be a serious one, owing to the complete character of the 
catastrophe which will overtake the Chamberlain party at 
the polls. If, however, we should prove to have been too 
sanguine in our estimate of the Free-trade majority at 
the next Election, it may well be that the Union will run 
a considerable risk from that over-representation with 
which the Unionist party leaders have determined that 
Ireland shall continue to be endowed. 

It is easy to see why there is no danger of the Liberal 
party carrying legislation which would dissolve the Union. 
The Liberals may be capable of purchasing the Irish vote ; 
but even assuming that they are, they are quite incapable 
of carrying out their contract and paying the purchase- 
money. ‘This the Irish Nationalists know well enough. 
If the Liberals were to promise to give Mr. Redmond the 
independent Parliament he demands, there would still be 
no danger to the Union, for the House of Lords would see 
to it that the bargain was not kept; and if the country 
were asked to forbid the exercise of such a veto by the 
Lords, it would certainly refuse to do any such thing, but 
would insist on supporting the Upper House in main- 
taining the Union. This is one of the bed-rock facts of 
contemporary politics from which it is impossible to get 
away. The Irish party, therefore, would infinitely prefer 
to sell their votes to a purchaser who could pay, and 
not merely promise the price they ask. But the only 
person who is ever likely to be in such a position is 
Mr. Chamberlain, or some other leader of a Unionist 
party which had been for the time captured by the Tariff 
Reformers. We do not, of course, desire to say that such 
a leader would be willing to ally himself with the Irish. 
All we say is that he might, and that if he did the Irish 
would infinitely prefer to deal with him than with the 
Liberal party. He conceivably might give delivery of 
the goods. The Liberals certainly could not. In other 
words, it is just possible that a Protectionist leader might 
so far chloroform the House of Lords as to be able to 
persuade them to consent to a Home-rule Bill as part of a 
great and comprehensive policy of Imperial Tariff Reform. 
In all probability, no doubt, the Peers would have nothing 
to do with any such scheme; but we must never forget 
that the temptation to Protectionist Peers to “dish” the 
Free-traders would be very great, and that many specious 
arguments might be produced in order to get such a 
policy carried through. At any rate, even if the chance 
is a small one, it is better than no chance at all, and 
we may feel sure that in their heart of hearts the 
Nationalists regard a “deal” with the Protectionists as 
the one hope that ill lies open to them. If they could 
see a Parliament returned to power in which the Free- 
traders and the anti-Free-traders were about equally 
balanced, unquestionably they would greatly prefer to do 
business with the Protectionists, because, as we have said, 
the Protectionists could conceivably perform as well as 
promise. 

This fact gives Unionist Free-traders an extra reason 


the Free-traders over the Irish and Protectionists combinei 
is a substantial one, there is no fear whatever of a a 
rule policy being adopted. If, however, the Nationalisn, 
were to possess the power of putting a Protecti, * 
Administration in office, the danger to the Union ual 
become a reality. If such a danger were to arise Tight 
Unionists who have, we fear, been bored and dig, many 
by what they regard as our tiresome persistee ted 
demanding the reduction of the over-representation a 
Ireland would realise that, after all, our anal 
exposure of the dangers involved in granting Ireland 
prerogative vote in the House of Commons wag nah a a 
reasonable. In such circumstances, it is arguable sled 
that certain of the party managers might feel that thei 
resistance to the demand for the reduction wag justified, 
A Tariff Reform Ministry rendered possible solely by 
reason of the over-representation of Ireland would wo Ry 
them a standing proof of how wise they were not te allow 
a Redistribution Bill to be carried in this Parliament 
But though we feel bound to point out this danger 
to the Union, we are ready to admit that it cannot be 
regarded as very near. It is far more likely that the 
overthrow of Protection at the polls will be so complete 
that the Liberal party will have a working majority over 
both the Irish and the Protectionists combined. In that 
case, the Liberal Government will be able to pursue a just 
and reasonable Irish policy without fear or favour, They 
will have every right to take up, and carry through, the 
policy of a sympathetic Irish administration begun by 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham. Is it too much to 
hope that they may be able to initiate a genuine and 
comprehensive scheme of Irish administrative reform? 
Indifferent alike to the criticisms of the extreme Loyalists 
and of the Nationalists, they might combine with the aboli- 
tion of that futile symbol of separation, the Lord-Lieutenant 
and his pinchbeck Court, a thorough and democratic 
reform of Dublin Castle. Such a policy might not appeal 
to any class of Irish politicians, but it would undoubtedly 
tend to the good government of Ireland. Again, the 
establishment of a University with a Roman Catholic 
atmosphere, as desired by the Roman Bishops and the 
vast majority of Irish Roman Catholics, would give to 
Ireland, not necessarily the best of University education, 
but the kind of education which her people desire. In 
a word, a Liberal Government might carry out a policy 
in Ireland which, though it would be disliked by the 
extremists in either camp, would commend itself to Irish 
opinion generally, and would have the merit of being 
sound and reasonable per se. . 
We can only end as we began, by declaring our firm 
conviction that the Union is in no way in danger fram the 
Liberal party. If any danger exists in the present 
situation, that danger comes from the possibility of a 
combination between the Tariff Reformers and the Irish 
Nationalists, who not only are personally Protectionists, 
but who know that an alliance with those who are in 
touch and sympathy with the majority of the House of 
Lords would be far better worth having than one with 
men who cannot themselves influence the House of Lords, 
and whom the country would never allow to coerce that 


Assembly. 





THE EMBARRASSMENTS OF GOVERNMENT. 


N°? year passes now without evidence of the truth of 

the statement that the work of Governments is 
becoming increasingly difficult. The peoples of Europe 
are becoming more intelligent, it may be from the spread 
of education, it may be from the extraordinary increase of 
the means of intercommunication, or it may be, as in the 
case of an individual, from natural growth. Whatever 
the cause, the fact is undeniable ; and with the increase of 
intelligence has come an increase of consciousness, and 
consequently a political and social irritability. The masses, 
to begin with, know that they are poor, and resent their 
poverty as something contrary to the laws of Nature. 
The Governments, therefore, have to contend with “ Social- 
ism,” and, not being quite aware of the force of human 
selfishness, regard the new philosophy with a kind of angry 
dread. They are always on the watch lest the Socialists 
should capture power, and they wince at proposals which are 
both wise and beneficial because they consider that they 





for doing their best to make the victory of Free-trade at 
the next Election as complete as possible. Ifthe majority of 





involve “the thin end of the wedge.” They would repress 
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orce if they could, as they did in the Middle 
ih dens DY ° feature | the new ealusvadabiink is that 
Ages). trust the appeal to force, which can be carried out 
7 h men in uniform, who out of uniform may 
only throug. . “gp : 
thise with the Socialists. In France, in Germany, 
~ ftaly, and really, though not nominally, in Great 
Britain, Governments find their action blocked by 
the prevalence of ideas which even a hundred years 
would have been met by conflicts in the street. 
are compelled to win by argument and persuasion, 
and often find the pressure too severe for their intellectual 
resources. The masses, again, are seeking wealth by other 
means than personal toil. They crave for more commerce, 
more “ concessions,” and more contracts, and in an entirely 
new way they ask their Governments to employ the force 
of the State to ensure to them pecuniary profits. They 
yesent the “placing” of a profitable loan in any capital 
but their own. They insist that any nations whom they 

rotect shall deal with them exclusively, and revile the 
Foreign Minister who has allowed a great contract to pass 
him by. Theinternafional contest at Pekin for privileges, 
such as the right to build railways, open mines, and 
start irrigation works, has become as sharp and as 
bitter as any shopkeeping rivalries in Regent Street. It 
is but a few days since a loan was refused to the Turkish 
Treasury because there was a doubt whether its proceeds 
would be spent with Krupp; and the British Govern- 
ment is privately scolded every day because, being at 
heart slightly aristocratic, it is not energetic enough in 
collecting its subjects’ bills. At this very moment claims 
for the payment of accounts due to private individuals are 
producing a new and dangerous “ question of Venezuela.” 
The great Foreign Ministries have, in fact, to interest 
themselves in the businesses of the world as if they 
were trading on their own account. It is necessary 
for Count von Biilow, in particular, to know all that 
Rothschild knows, and all that a great contractor knows, 
and all that the principal buyer knows in half-a-dozen 
«distributing ” businesses ; and the kind of man that can 
know all that, and can besides control an aggressive 
diplomacy, is a little hard to find. Too much brain, in fact, 
isasked of the statesman as well as too much knowledge, 
and the result is very often an attitude of feeble per- 
plexity. Some readers may say that the extinction of 
religious difficulties marked by the cessation of religious 
wars is full compensation for these new troubles ; but they 
will be entirely wrong. States do not fight to-day to 
make the Mass prevail, but internal contests about 
religion still demand the wisest management. France is 
discussing this week the separation of Church and State, 
around which rage passions as fierce as those which led to 
St. Bartholomew ; in Germany Count von Biilow has to 
make a “ transaction ” a session with the Catholic Centre ; 
in Russia religious disturbances occur nearly every week, 
though, the victims being Jews and Armenians, the horror 
excited is not so keenly felt; the ultimate root of the 
Hungarian difficulty is believed to be fear that when 
Francis Joseph passes an Ultramontane may mount the 
throne; and even in Great Britain the two great parties 
have to reckon with Dr. CHffford, and to consider patiently 
and carefully what they will do in the contest between the 
reverence due to the House of Lords as a tribunal and the 
independence of the Free Churches. 

The enlarged consciousness of the peoples adds to the 
difficulty of even the gravest political disputes. The new 
movement in Hungary may dissolve one of the greatest 
and most conservative of Empires, which has ceased for 
thirty-five years to threaten anybody, and might, if the 
people were not so opinionated, develop into a grand and 
free Federal State. The Magyars’ pride cannot be satisfied 
without the external marks of independence. They are 
already free, they are already protected by a Constitution 
which has survived the attacks of a thousand years, and 
they are already the leading Power in the great bundle of 
States whose binding cord is the first guarantee for peace 
in Europe, Their Emperor is ready to give way to every 
request they make except one; but that one, which seems 
to experts impossible, appears to the irritable con- 
sciousness of the race the one without which all 
else is nugatory. The Magyars stake everything, even 

own exemption from the rule of the Slav majority, 
on the right to issue military words of command in their 
own language,—a concession which, as there are eleven 








languages in Austria, would render an Austrian victory 
in the next great war almost impossible. ‘How could even 
a Marlborough win the game if his orders to his right 
wing and the reports from that wing were mutually 
unintelligible ? It is actually possible, though we trust 
improbable, that the Parliament of Hungary, one of the 
most efficient in Europe, will be reduced to paralysis by 
this quarrel about a decoration. Neither the high diplo- 
matic skill nor the long experience of the much-tried 
Emperor seems to provide him with a means of escape from 
this half-imaginary dilemma. In the old days he would 
have flooded Hungary with troops, which, though a 
ruinous expedient, was at least a simple one; but to-day 
the call is upon the intellect of his statesmen, already 
overweighted by the ordinary complexities of government. 
In Scandinavia, again, there is said to be danger of actual 
civil war arising from the new vividness of the national 
consciousness of Norwegians. The union of the two States, 
Sweden and Norway, previously no doubt antipathetic, 
has now lasted for ninety years; and under it both have 
enjoyed peace, both have grown more prosperous, and both 
have had the kind of government they approve, though 
Sweden is socially aristocratic, while Norway is socially 
a democratic Republic with a King at its head. ‘Now, 
however, in spite of her urgent danger from Russia, 
which naturally desires to possess Hammerfest, Norway 
wishes to terminate the union, or rather to reduce it te 
what is called “the golden link of the crown.” Her 
people, it may be admitted, have a grievance, more or less 
substantial. They have most of the trade of the united 
kingdoms, but Sweden appoints the Consuls, and the special 
interests of Norway are, in consequence, rather neglected 
in foreign ports. It is quite likely that this complaint is 
true, for Sweden, as we have said, is aristocratic, and 
aristocrats never give their full weight to the complaints 
of mere traders. The dispute, therefore, has grown 
fierce, being aggravated, no doubt, by an impression 
that the Regent is very “Swedish” in feeling. But the 
Swedish Government has offered to concede the point, 
without in the least soothing away Norwegian irritation. 
Norway is to have her own Consuls, and they aro 
to be Norwegians; but they must, of course, obey 
the Foreign Office of the united kingdoms. That, 
say the Norwegians, is no concession at all; we have 
a right as an ancient nation to our own Foreign Office 
and foreign policy. At this point the Regent stands firm, 
reasonably enough, for if he gives way the peninsula 
will consist, as regards external politics, not of one nation, 
but of two, to the great injury of both. To give way is 
impossible; to employ force is ruinous ; and the statesmen 
of Sweden and Norway are at their wits’ end because the 
Norwegians, after ninety years of successful government 
through a wise compromise, are now determined to stake 
their future upon the success of their prayer for a 
decoration. They are a fine people in their way, but like 
the Celtic population of Ireland, they would be discontented 
with Paradise if they might not have a section of it walled 
off for themselves. Ideas are valuable things, but there 
may be too many of them for average statesmen to deal 
with with anything like success. It seems possible that 
as freedom and education develop themselves there may 
in each first-class State be millions of opinions, with a 
consequent impossibility of effective action. 





CONFIDENCE IN PUBLIC MEN. 


“ TT is all very well to say, ‘ Let us trust Lord Milner.’ It 

is all very well to say, ‘ Let us trust Lord Selborne.’ 
In private affairs I should trust them implicitly, as they 
are friends of my own; but in public affairs there is an 
unconscious colour that comes over the minds of men who 
have dealt with particular regions under particular 
methods which renders them not so trustworthy in their 
reports as an independent inquirer would be.” Lord 
Rosebery has put his finger on a difficulty which 
necessarily besets the administration of dependencies. 
The Home Government cannot itself be on the spot. It 
must delegate the inquiry into the needs of the dependency 
to a representative in whom it has confidence. But it 
cannot close its ears to information coming from other 
sources, and by degrees it finds the conclusion forced 
upon it that the information and the recommendations 
which its representative sends home are, unconsciously to 
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himself, becoming coloured by the views of the people 
among whom he lives and whose welfare he is charged 
to promote. Up toa certain point, of course, this is just 
what the Government wishes. It is to ascertain these 
views that it has sent out a representative instead of 
trusting to its own knowledge. But if the people of 
the dependency happen to be greatly divided among 
themselves, there is a very grave danger that the repre- 
sentative of the Home Government will insensibly take 
sides in the local controversies. He will come, for 
example, to attach more importance to the views of 
those who are well disposed to. the Home Govern- 
ment than to the views of those who criticise or 
attack that Government. It is almost inevitable that 
he should make this distinction; and yet to make it may 
be to deprive his reports of their value. The disaffected 
—or the less well affected—section of the community 
state their views, perhaps, with an entire absence of 
‘courtesy, and even of loyalty. Naturally, therefore, they 
make a bad impression on the Commissioner, and he 
allows this bad impression to determine the tone of his 
despatches. By degrees his chiefs begin to suspect that 
he is less impartial than he once was. Starting from this 
point, they gradually come to the conclusion that though 
the complaints of the disloyal party may have been very 
ill expressed, and may be the outcome of feelings not 
easily distinguished from positive disaffection, they have 
still some solid foundation. In coming to see this they 
necessarily go a step further. They can no longer feel the 
same confidence in the accuracy of their representative’s 
reports. He was directed to understand and differentiate 
the various currents of local opinion, and he has faithfully 
carried out his instructions. But he has done something 
more than this. He has learned to like and to dislike as 
well as to inquire and record, and in so far as he has done 
this his conclusions have lost the impartiality which at 
first characterised them. It implies no censure on their 
representative if at this point the Government recall 
him, or supplement his reports by sending out another 
Commissioner to undertake an independent inquiry. 
Their first choice has not been discredited ; the official on 
whom it fell has only turned out not to be proof against 
unconscious influences which hardly any man can resist 
for ever. His recall or the sending out of a colleague 
needs no other explanation than the fact that he is not 
wholly exempt from one of the most universal of human 
frailties. His employers have simply recognised a fact 
which they could not refuse to recognise without incurring 
just blame. They are in office to see justice done and 
affairs well administered, not to spare the feelings of 
subordinates, however able they may be and however good 
may have been their service. 

Lord Rosebery’s distinction is capable of a very much 
wider application. He is dealing with the case of men 
quite worthy of confidence in the first instance, and only 
ceasing to be so under the action of circumstances. But 

liticians are constantly asked to trust this or that 
caesccall as a whole because so many good men are 
included in it, or to trust a particular Minister because 
he is so good that he will communicate his virtues 
to his colleagues. From this one of two consequences 
often follows. In some cases the disregard of the 
appeal, made as it is in perfect good faith, excites 
great indignation. Those who refuse to trust a 
statesman whose private virtues they are quite willing 
to admire are blamed for setting political above moral 
considerations. ‘You know,’ it is said, ‘how good the 
Prime Minister is, how little he regards his own advance- 
ment, how unreserved is his devotion to the public 
interest, how forward he is in all good works, what a 
firm supporter of the Church he is, or how completely free 
from all sectarian prejudice—and yet, with all these merits 
freely admitted by yourself, you let them count for nothing 
with you by the side of some measure or group of measures 
on which you set a probably excessive value. ‘You are not 
ashamed to put politics above morals. You refuse to 
recognise how infinitely superior goodness is to cleverness.’ 
The temper of mind which suggests this remonstrance is 
more often found among women than among men ; but in so 
far as men set a high value upon moral excellence, they too 
will sometimes resort to it. The converse temper, however, is 
far commoner. Men will admit that good men may be 


politicians may be good men. Few le, 

now say with Bishop Phillpotts in Tiddwrs 

there is only one word which expresses what they f that 
they think of Mr. Gladstone, “and that is Raeait When 
there are a good many who in their hearts think go But 
not very unlike this. They find it hard to believe that 
Minister who disestablished the Irish Church and te 
have given Ireland Home-rule could have been a hit 
Their idea of trusting a man is to trust him all in all, o 

at all. According as they think well or ill of ‘ong pre 
his character, all sides must share in the senteneg . 
on him. This is the explanation of the seemingly rm. 
changes in the rank-and-file of a party which someti . 
follow on a change in the initiative of a leader The 
acceptance of Disraeli’s Reform Bill was a case of this 
kind. The trust of the party in the man was stro 
enough to carry the change of policy. The action of the 
Protectionists after Peel’s adoption of Free-trade was 
example of the opposite kind. The demand he male 
the party was too great, and they set him down as a trailer 
ever after. 

The plain fact is that morals and _ politics 
different compartments of the mind. They comma i 
be wholly and permanently separated, because morality 
belongs to a higher order than politics, and will occasionally 
pass judgment upon political issues. But ordinarily the 
demand the exercise of different faculties, and excellenceit 
one is no guarantee of excellence in the other. When we are 
bidden to trust Mr. Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain we want 
some better reason for our faith than their Possession of 
this or that conspicuous virtue. Mr. Balfour may have 
all the detachment that belongs to the saint, Mr. Chamber. 
lain may have all the resolution which characterises the 
martyr. But when we ask whether it is well to leave or 
place the affairs of the country in their hands we must 
look for a great part of the answer in a region outsida 
morals. Confidence in public men implies, no doubt, 4 
conviction that they are honestly working for what they 
believe to be the good of somebody other than themselves, 
It may be their country, or their party, or a particular 
section of their party, but it must not be solely their desire 
to get into office or to stay there. But this preliminary 
fraction of morality is pretty widely distributed. The 
purely selfish politician is rare,—partly, perhaps, becauso 
before he can gain his object he must be clever enough to 
disguise beyond fear of recognition the fact that he is 
selfish. And for everything else what matters is not a 
man’s wishes, but his power of giving effect to them. 
We do not doubt that the present Government are honestly 
of opinion that England benefits by their continuance in 
office. But if we are asked to trust them on this ground, 
we can only reply that their entire inability to give effect 
to their intentions, except in two departments, and those 
the departments least likely to be affected by a change of 
Ministry, deprives those intentions of all their value. We 
concede that Mr. Balfour believes that the country gains 
by the Unionists staying in office; that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster believes that the Army he hopes one day to create 
will be able to hold its own against the world; that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain believes that the ultimate triumph 
of Tariff Reform will result in an unexampled outburst 
of national prosperity. But before we can trust the 
authors of these several policies we must think well of 
their wisdom as well as of their good faith. This is the 
demand which we find it impossible to meet. No amount 
of good intentions can make up for uniform failure in 
their execution, least of all when the intentions themselves 
are so wrong-headed that it is better they should fail than 
that they should succeed. 








DO WE BELIEVE? 

HE famous correspondence which was carried on: in 

the Daily Telegraph during the concluding three 
months of last year—or rather a selection therefrom—has 
been republished in book form (Hodder and Stoughton, 
3s. 6d.) The subject was started, as our readers will doubtless 
remember, by a letter signed “ Oxoniensis,” which appeared 
just before the opening of the Church Congress. Year after 
year that Congress, so the writer maintained, discusses points 
of ritual, points of Biblical interpretation, points of ecclesi- 





bad politicians, but it goes against them to admit that bad 





astical discipline, and the like, The whole Congress is, how 
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“rendered meaningless by the fact that it ~_ too a 
ted, starting from a platform not universal y accepted. 
that we are Christians, that we all believe. But 
«do we believe P and if so, what ? Are we all Gheiations P and 
ifs0, in what sense of that ambiguous term P Oxoniensis 
enters into. no niceties of metaphysical theology. He 
geals with broad issues on common ground. All forms 
of Christianity postulate a future life, a life infinitely more 
important, infinitely longer, than this, for which the present 
life is but a preparation. Do we act as if we believed that 
this world was a preparation for the next ? he asks. “ Is 
the prevalent cast of our minds one in which the present is 
tinged with the mystery of the future ? “The Sermon on 
the Mount is, I suppose,” he continues, “our ethical text- 
book, just as the Divine Founder of our religion is the great 
exemplar of how we ought to live.” For the sake of briefness 
he tabulates the ideals of the Sermon on the Mount as it is 
illustrated by the life of Christ, and the ideals of the world as 
he sees them. The first are, he says, the ideals of “ poverty,” 

“humility,” “absence of revenge,” “self-sacrifice,” ‘“ inno- 

cence,” purity of thought as well as action, and love 

towards enemies. The ideals of the world are “ wealth,” 

“ostentation,” “notoriety,” “self-assertion,” “ selfishness,” 

« compromise (the ideal of the politician),” and “ fashionable 

impurity.” Which of these two creeds, he asks, do we believe ? 

“hey are absolutely antithetical and contradictory.” 

This letter was immediately answered by a writer signing 
himself “ X.” We will give as shortly as we are able the gist 
of his admirably expressed letter. To the question, “Do we 
believe?” he returns a distinct negative. “No. What realistic 
mind dare speak for the majority and affirm the contrary?” 
But he puts another like question which he answers in the 
afirmative: “Are we religious? Yes.” We are, he main- 
tains, less dogmatic, but not less devout. As to whether we 
practise, that, he says, is not a question specially belonging to 
to-day. Did they practise Christianity in the ages of faith? 
Nevertheless, the Christian religion has been, he believes, the 
greatest ally which morality has ever had. He gives voice to 
that “calm and poignant pessimism ” which he regards as the 
prevalent attitude of mind among the thoughtful of to-day, 
to whom he says: “‘ Mere atheism seems, from the intellectual 
and scientific point of view, less rational than the crudest 
tenets of the straitest sects.” Apart from “that conviction 
of the essential Divinity of the unseen, the dogmas rattle 
like dry bones in Ezekiel’s valley where no wind blows.” 
In the differences between the sects, he writes, “modern 
men take less and less interest. The Churches present 
different facades, but the variety of architecture is less 
important than the fact that the foundations are slowly 
settling under the lot.” 

On theso two letters hang all the rest,—or perhaps 
we should say all those of. intrinsic interest. The mass 
of believing and unbelieving writers have nothing original to 
say, and their views are only of consequence in so far as 
their numbers point to the prevalence of their respective atti- 
tudes of mind. We are told that, taking the answers as a 
whole, and counting both those which the Daily Telegraph pub- 
lished and those which the editor suppressed, it might roughly 
be said that the “ believers ” were to the unbelievers as twelve 
is to one. The division, however, must in the nature of 
things be so rough as to make the computation of little 
value, 

To consider first what may be called for convenience 
the unintellectual letters,—those, that is to say, whose writers 
show little cultivation and little familiarity with what has 
been said by the educated, on both sides of the matter at 
issue, We cannot help thinking that those who profess belief 
in the Christian religion show greater intelligence than 
those who bluntly assert the absurdity of all faith in the 
supernatural, The simpler believers all found their creed 

upon their need. Such-and-such doctrines have, they say, 
upheld them in such-and-such hours of adversity. They 
have received strength, consolation, and a sense of sympathy, 
for which, apart from the truths of the religion in which 
they were brought up, they are unable to account. The un- 
believers, on the other hand, almost all base their unbelief— 
and the odd thing is that these very badly informed persons 
express real dogmatic atheism, which they evidently regard 
asa badge of intellectual ability—upon certain statements 
of a scientific nature in the Old Testament which they have 


Jt assumes 





recently discovered to be erroneous. Feeling assured that 
Adam was “a myth,” and that the world was not made in six 
days, they profess themselves, as a consequence, unable to 
assent to the doctrine of a Supreme Being. The most weighty 
conclusion to be drawn from these irritating epistles is that 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration and the spiritual pride 
engendered by ignorance are fruitful parents of infidelity. 

To return to the writings of reasonable men. Few even 
among those who profess faith could successfully pass what 
we might call an Early Victorian test of orthodoxy. ' Faith 
is generally taken to mean confidence in God as. He was 
revealed in Christ; and the essential~ difference between 
belief and knowledge is seldom forgotten. Almost all 
admit tacitly or explicitly that unless the Church will com- 
prehend those believers whose creeds are shorter than any 
formulary of any Christian sect, her numbers will be woefully 
small. The following extract from one of the letters expresses 
roughly the religious position of very many writers :—*“I 
believe in one God only, who is to me a friend, long-suffering 
and of great kindness...... For forms and creeds I 
care not one jot.” That such .a God was revealed by 
Christ, and by Him alone, is regarded as certain, and the 
letter throws a curious sidelight upon those somewhat 
pwzzling words of our Lord: “No man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” An extract from a letter signed 
by a doctor may serve as a fair specimen of the so-called 
agnostic letters. ‘ Do we (the medical profession)” believe ? 
“ Brought into contact in the course of our daily work with all 
sorts and conditions of men, with sin and sorrow, suffering and 
death, brought every day into contact with facts often of the 
grimmest description, a kind of physical clergy amongst both 
rich and poor in a day-to-day struggle with the pale horseman, 
do we as a profession believe? ‘To ask the question, I think, 
is to answer it. We do not...... The agnostic’s position, 
as it is the most reverent, is also the most logical.” But the 
writer goes on to assert that he does believe that “the Force 
or Being behind the veil has been, is, and always will be just 
in His awards, just in His judgments, inevitably and for ever 
righteous.” This agnostic seems to havea very real faith ; and 
what Christian reading his words can refrain from exclaiming 
with Christ, “ Flesh and blood hath not revealed it unto thee”? 
Many letter-writers who are unable to accept even the more 
essential clauses of the Christian creed declare their adherence 
to “the ideals of Jesus.” Nine-tenths of those who call them- 
sclves Christians give far more weight to Christian ethics than 
to Christian dogma, and many maintain that Christian morality 
is a more living power in the world than “Oxoniensis” would 
make out. It is not fair, one writer justly observes, to 
confuse tho actual conduct of the world with its: ideals, 
“Oxoniensis’s” list does not, he says, represent the ideal, but 
only the practice, even of the most frivolous classes. He 
makes a different, and, we think, a truer, estimate of the 
secular ideals of to-day. They are these: “the ideal of 
worldly success,” of “not letting others get the better 
of us,” “not taking it lying down,” of “ prosperity,” 
“comfort,” “luxury,” “happiness.” A doctor points out 
that conduct is not always a test of belief. Every drunkard 
believes that it is better to be sober. 

Taking the letters as a whole, what is to be gathered from 
them? Let us imagine that we have no means of judging of 
the present religious position of England but that afforded 
us by the correspondence we have been reading. Three points 
strike us as we lay down the book,—that among the thoughtful 
Christian morals are not theoretically questioned (though the 
assertion of “ Oxoniensis” that “ poverty” is a Christian ideal 
is very generally controverted), that belief in dogma is very 
much shaken, and that atheism is dying or dead. “ X.” speaks 
both truly and falsely. The thoughtful in the main take little 
interest in the differences of church architecture. They have, 
at least temporarily, lost their reverence for the accessories of 
the sacred building. The “facades” of the churches have, 
metaphorically speaking, been cruelly mutilated, and the 
metaphysical ornamentations—all the carven images which 
theological craftsmen of old brought to such an excellent 
work—are being thrown down by the new reformers with axes 
and hammers. But are the “ foundations slowly settling” ? 
Surely “ X.” answers himself out of his own mouth. If, as he 
believes, among those who think, atheism is regarded as less 
reasonable than the creed of the straitest Christian sect, 
surely all the Churches may rejoice, for the man of science 
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and the sceptic work together with the Christian to strengthen 
those very foundations which the new knowledge fifty years ago 
threatened to undermine. Perhaps we may hope that some 
day those very accessories will be restored, not perhaps to 
their old position as objects of something little short of adora- 
tion, but as aids to worship. Meanwhile, though the building 
become daily more plain and bare, and the noise of those who 
deface the surface of the walls daily louder and more painful 
to the ears, it looks as if the true worshippers might 
still worship within in spirit and in truth without fear of 
catastrophe. 





THE ETHICS OF INVECTIVE. 


N the current number of the North American Review the 
first place is given to a curious piece of political writing by 
Mark Twain, in an article which he calls “The Ozar’s Soliloquy.” 
Our readers have no doubt read the plentiful extracts that 
have appeared in the daily papers. If they have not, we may 
explain that Mark Twain showers his blows on the Emperor 
after the manner of a Juvenal or a Swift. He taunts 
Nicholas II. with his physical infirmities, and forces on him 
the full responsibility for the cruel and oppressive acts done in 
the name of the Czar. It is all very vigorous and violent, and yet 
we doubt whether it will have precisely thé effect which the writer 
intended. He is savagely indignant, pours out his adjectives 
in showers, finds it difficult to get out what he wants to say 
fast enough—you can hear the voice growing shriller as the 
words tumble over each other—he is the more angry because 
he is helpless actually to do anything to prevent misrule, and, 
above all, he is patently honest. His honesty will gain him 
readers, and the ring of declamation may attract the more 
impressionable; but sober-minded men will not be convinced. 
The Ozar may be all that Mark Twain thinks him, but it is 
quite as probable that he is not. He may, in the eyes of a 
greater Judge than any man, be held personally responsible 
for the pain of his people at home, and for the horrors of the 
war abroad; but if a single human being is to bear so awful 
a responsibility, is it right for men who are more fortunate 
in their inherited position to lash him with abuse? He 
might, at least, however weak and insignificant his body may 
be, be spared recrimination for that. He may be physically 
timid—though the best evidence on that point goes, we think, 
to show that he is by no means a coward—and he may lack 
that spark of kingliness which would have urged a braver man 
to risk his life by meeting his petitioning subjects face to face, 
and to think that he did well to risk his life in his people’s 
presence, just because he was a King. Yet for all that, is 
he to be blamed for being born with the germs of physical 
debility working in his body, preventing him from doing 
what, perhaps—there is a “perhaps”—he would like to 
do, and would doif he had the moral power? If Mark Twain’s 
article leads to sober comment, would it not be something of 
this kind, with the addition, too, that if these things need 
saying, they should be said by a Russian, and not by a man of 
another race and nationality P I£ so, the actual violence of 
the invective defeats its own object; it suggests retort, 
provekes sympathy, reveals the line of reply. We detest as 
strongly as Mark Twain the horrible tyranny that prevails in 
Russia, and, like him, desire to see it exchanged for freedom. 
But this desire for liberty must not blind us to the injustice 
of a personal attack on the Emperor. Injustice was never yet 
cured by injustice. If there were evidence that the Emperor 
loved cruelty and bloodshed for its own sake, Mark Twain 
might be justified. As it is, his invective is merely a non- 
conductor of sympathy. In another age, it may be, it would 
have had its effect, would have called followers to the standard. 
To-day the bugle-call has changed,—the better kind of intel- 
lect follows sane reasoning rather than partisan oratory. 
Above all, we see, or think we can see, a growing dislike in 
public life to any form of openly expressed personal abuse. 
The opponents of the war in South Africa, for instance, who 
got most people to listen to them in the past, and who 
can attract the greatest audiences now, are certainly those 
who vilified least the men who believed the war to be just and 
unavoidable. They gave their opponents their due, they 


recognised that they were honest, even if they believed them 
wrong; and because of that implied attribution of honesty to 
their opponents, they are recognised as honest themselves. 








They have never said too much, have never gone too far 


suggesting unworthy motives; and for that 

day, are listened to with more attention than thas ett 
the early days of the war, when men were striving to : 
the rights, applied the severer forms of invective to ie 
who disagreed with them. They are recognised ag being 
only honest, but punctilious. a 

Is there, then, it min he asked, NO room in our social op 
political system for the “splendid bile” of a Juyenal or 
Swift, or, to go even only three generations back, of a Haalitt 
We believe there is room, but the savage indignation which 
“makes verse,” if it is to be listened to, will be dirvoad 
against measures, not against men. It is, and must be. taken 
for granted—we have at least made that progress ‘in the 
evolution of English political life—that there ig always the 
premise in any modern English political argument that your 
opponent is honest, unbiassed, unpaid. If once you grant that, 
invective against persons becomeg not only unreasonable and 
wrong, but ridiculous. In the days of Juvenal and Swit 
and Hazlitt—in the days when, so to say, the arena of 
politics and public life was perpetually contaminated by men 
who were really demoralised—there was not only place, 
but need, for savage invective against men who used their 
position to countenance, even to originate, corruption and 
bribery. In English politics of to-day, at all events, there iy 
no crying need for a Swift to write another “Gulliver's 
Travels.” There would be an absurdity felt on both sides in 
attacking the honesty of politicians. But in other countries 
and perhaps in our own, outside and away from the arena of 
the secret ballot? It mightat least be admitted by politicians 
of all beliefs that there is room for the genius of invective 
employed against systems, if not against men. In the United 
States, for example, there has been an opportunity open for 
thirty years, and never yet properly taken, for the writer who 
would begin with Semper ego auditor tantum on Tammany 
Hall. Because such a writer has not arisen, has not been 
thrown up by the life of New York, or, if he has been thrown 
up, has been hurled back by the power which he would try to 
threaten, it must not be argued that he would be unheard 
if he did arise. He would be listened to by the best men, 
and in the end would win; if he used strong words and 
ugly adjectives, he would still be worth listening to, because 
he would be doing in a young State what has been done in 
the older States years ago; he would be setting the right 
names to the things which are bad, though only dimly 
supposed by the majority to be bad because they are so often 
and so cleverly hidden. It does not lessen our admiration 
for the genius of the American people to admit that it 
takes more than two or three centuries to get political 
nomenclature properly established, and the right names 
given to the right things. A new Swift or Juvenal 
would rightly be listened to because he would be giving, 
for the first time, the real names to the real things, and 
because, when once those names have been given—when once 
they have taken, as it were, their proper place on the pages of 
the dictionary of the national conscience—nobody can touch 
the labels without labelling themselves. This or that practice 
may have hitherto escaped being labelled “corruption” or 
“thieving” or “lying”; but when once the wielder of the 
savagest kind of political invective has done his work, no 
man may touch the unclean thing, then for the first time 
definitely labelled as horrible and unclean, without being 
defiled. 

But if it is true of modern political and sotvial life thata 
Juvenal or a Swift would not be listened to seriously, because 
his readers would instinctively refuse to countenance a writer 
who went too far in invective and abuse, one point is curious, 
and curious because it shows that the great users of invective 
in the politics of the past certainly saw the weakness, even if 
they knew the strength, of the position which they took up. 
Arbuthnot was a disciple of Swift, and he copied Swift's 
methods of attack, except that he left out the flaring invective. 
Swift wrote of him that if there were a dozen Arbuthnots in 
Euglish public life, he would have tossed “ Gulliver's Travels” 
into the fire. Why? Because he said sanely, or contradicted 
quietly, what Swift said with mordant fury? Surely that is 
the real answer, and it is the more evidence of the power 
of Swift’s bright, biting genius that he saw how great a man 
a quieter critic like Arbuthnot might be. Swift has used com 
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See : e . i . 
. siderably more offensive terms than Mark Twaih in attacking 


an opponent, But he was great enough to recognise that he 
was neither at his best himself, nor did he best inspire 
action in others—and to be able to inspire action must always 
' te the aim of political parttsans—when he took to plain 
abuse, however witty. That kind of personal invective men 
enjoy up to a point, because some one else has said for 


them what they have wanted to say themselves and have not' 


said, or not had the wit to say. But it often happens that if 
they admire, they also distrust, the man who has said in 
words of one syllable what they, by self-restraint, have pre- 
yented themselves from saying. Swift was necessary and 
raluable two hundred years ago. To-day, to get the attention 
he commanded in the days of George I., he would have the 
sense to wrap his phrases more quietly,—because there are 
not the same things for a politician to denounce. 





ANIMAL “PASSIVE RESISTERS.” 
HOUGH the military critics have had a great deal to 
say lately on the uselessness of “passive defence,” it 
has always been in favour with a large percentage of the 
animal world, from mammals downwards. Those which 
adopt it do not make a great figure, it is true; but 
they manage to keep their place in the chain of existence, 
while their moral weight in embellishing the fables and folk- 
lore of all nations and languages ought to win for them more 
consideration than it has so far done. The greater number 
of them divide their time between passive endurance in the 
winter, when they curl up and go to sleep to avoid starvation, 
and passive resistance, if other animals take advantage of 
them when they awake in the spring and summer. There 
are also certain of them which belong to the criminal or 
malingering classes, and “sham dead” or endure all kinds 
of torments rather than face the situation to which fate or 
their own misdeeds have led them. Some go even further, 
and commit instant suicide when they consider that their 
social position is likely to be compromised. As we have no 
means of knowing precisely what is passing through their 
minds, we can only infer that this is so. But, judging 
from the behaviour of a certain star-fish, it can only be sur- 
mised that it is a point of honour with them never to be 
“collected,” and that each and every one of the race makes 
it its pride and boast to assert that not one of its family has 
ever been seen in a bottle on a museum shelf. They are 
known as the “brittle stars,” being the family in question 
known as luidia fragilissima. When taken from the water it 
instantly throws off its legs, or stars, and also its stomach. 
One baffled collector who thought that he had succeeded in 
coaxing a specimen into a pail had the mortification of seeing 
it dismember itself at the last moment, and avers that the 
eye, which is placed at the end of a limb, gave a perceptible 
wink as he picked up the fragment. 

“Uncle Remus” has laid before us the policy of “ Brer 
Terrapin” in great detail. But for some reason, possibly 
because he did not live in the same “set” as Brer 
Rabbit and his friends, he has told us very little of 
Brer’Possum. The old negro tales of the South were much 
taken up with the cunning of this animal, and especially with 
its success in “shamming dead” when detected in crime. 
The common “ Virginian” opossum, which is very generally 
found over the Mastern area of the United States, is an 
unpleasant-looking animal, as large as a cat, and with a tail 
like a rat's, It is not particular as to what it feeds upon, 
whether vegetable or animal, but has a particular weak- 
ness for chicken. It is also eaten itself, and is, or 
was, considered rather a delicacy than otherwise. When 
caught by dogs, trapped, or intercepted either in the open 
or up a tree (in the latter case it sometimes drops 
to the ground as if shot), the creature is an adept at 
counterfeiting death. “Playing possum” for a time passed 
into common phrase for shamming. Nor was the part lightly 
dropped. An unfortunate opossum, when caught by an 
angry farmer in his hen-roost, was often kicked and beaten 
till it seemed not to have a whole bone in its body; yet it 
kept up the appearance or reality of a trance, and often 
managed to drag itself away after being left for dead. 
Another of the American opossums (Didelphys Azarac), named 
after the old Spanish naturalist, is a black-and-white animal, 
slov and awkward on the South American pampas, and 





evidently meant by nature to be arboreal. It is easily over- 
taken on the ground, and always takes refuge in this meek 
form of passive resistance. 

The hedgehog, the porcupine, the Australian echidnas, 
and some of the armadillos do the same, but are aided either 
by armour, or by a “barbed wire” arrangement of spines, 
As poreupines are esteemed excellent to eat by human 
beings (the market price of the flesh is regularly quoted 
in parts of Spain), and hedgehogs are eaten by gipsies, and 
echidnas by “black fellows;” it must be concluded that they 
are much in demand among carnivorous animals. Yet the 
humble porcupine manages to bafile the leopard and the lion, 
while the hedgehog, though the fox is credited with killing it, 
only falls a victim, so far as the present writer can judge, to 
the stoat, for the hedgehog-skins occasionally found turned 
inside out in the meadows are neatly reproduced when a dead 
hedgehog is given to ferrets, A hedgehog has the most 
delicate sensibility about the amount of passive resistance it 
needs toexert. It curls itself up by a frown—that is, by muscles 
like those which produce a frown—and it frowns severely or 
gently according to circumstances. If it is poked hard, it 
“sighs” itself tighter. If really hurt, it frowns into a tight ball. 
The prickles can be erected in a measure, though as they 
point all ways this is not needed. They are as sharp as 
needles. We. have only known one dog, a large black-and- 
white setter, which would deliberately bite a hedgehog till it 
killed it. But this dog was quite mad, and shared some of 
the anaesthesia common to certain lunatics. The armadillos 
are great diggers, and, like rabbits, enjoy the protection 
of holes. But if surprised the three-banded armadillo 
can roll itself into a completely armoured ball. “The wedge- 
shaped head and wedge-shaped tail fit into the deeply cut 
shell side by side,” and the little passive resister is proof 
against a puma’s paw. 

Mr. W. H. Hudson describes the death-feigning habits of 
a small South American fox common on the pampas. If 
caught in a trap or overtaken in the open, it instantly 
collapses as if dead, and to all appearance is dead. “The 
deception is so well carried out that dogs are constantly taken 
in by it, and any one not previously acquainted with this 
clever trickery of nature would at once pronounce the creature 
dead, and worthy of some praise for having perished in so 
brave a spirit... . . . When one withdraws a little way from 
a feigning fox, and watches him very attentively, a slight 
opening of the eye may be detected. Finally, when left to 
himself, he does not recover and start up like an animal that 
has been stunned, but slowly and cautiously raises his head 
first, and only gets up when his foes are at a distance. Yet I 
have seen gauchos, who are very cruel, practise the most 
barbarous experiments upon a captive fox without being 
able to rouse it into exhibiting any signs of life.” The 
author thinks that fear induces a swoon in these foxes, 
which really acts as an anaesthetic. “The swoon some- 
times takes place before the animal has been touched, 
and even when the cause of terror is at a considerable 
distance. I was once riding with a gaucho, when we saw, 
on the open level ground in front of us, a fox, not yet fully 
grown, standing still and watching our approach. All at once 
it dropped, and when we came up to the spot it was lying 
stretched out, with eyes closed, and apparently dead. Before 
passing on, my companion, who said it was not the first time 
that he had seen such a thing, lashed it vigorously with his 
whip for some moments without producing the slightest 
effect.” , 

A. case, pea easily matched because the cir- 
cumstances were ‘fusual, occurred several years ago in 
which an English fox “played possum” to some extent. It 
was put out of a fence, in a non-hunting county, by some 
farmers who were coursing with a couple of greyhounds loose. 
The dogs gave chase, caught the fox, bit it severely, and 
flung it up in the air. It lay as if dead, and appeared to be 
dead. But after the farmers had come up, and the dogs let 
it alone, and were taken away, the fox gradually “came to 
itself,’ got up, looked round, and slipped off into the 
hedge, apparently none the worse. This same fox had been 
coursed once before, and had bitten a small greyhound badly ; 
apparently it judged, quite correctly, that passive resistance 
paid better. 

Dogs are quite aware of the moral effect which it produces. 
When told to go away or go home, they will lie down meekly 
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and humbly at your feet, with their heads down and their tails’ 
tucked in, inviting you to beat them, or kick them, or proffer 
any other wicked violence, with the meek assurance that you 
may do so if only they can have their own way. “Please ill- 
treat me, if you have the heart to do so,” is labelled over every 
part of their unresisting bodies. Puppies are just as good at 
this as any hardened veteran. The scarabaeus beetles, most 
of the woolly” caterpillars, some of which have poisonous 
hairs on their backs and are “urchins” of a sort, and very 
many spiders adopt the same unassuming tactics with marked 
success, Even the humble wood-louse does the same, rolling 
itself into a ball with baffling completeness. Evidently the 
knowledge that, on the whole, passive resistance pays 
remarkably well in the battle of life is very widely diffused 
and dates from immemorial antiquity. It provokes neither 
pursuit nor retaliation. Further—and this is a very 
important fact in regard to persecution, both by animals 
and men—it offers no sport. In the whole animal world, 
if anything runs away, there is always found something 
which will run after it. The humble badger, which is so 
wicked as to defend itself when attacked, is found to be 
“useful”—for baiting. It is the same in all spheres of 
animal life. At Ottery, an ancient Devonshire grammar 
school, the youthful sons of sporting West Country squires, 
desperately hard up for amusement, discovered a species of 
wood-lice that did not curl up, but ran. With ancient and 
inbred intelligence, they saw their way to using them. In the 
“cob” wall of the playground, in the holes made in spring 
by mason bees, dwelt spiders of a gross habit of body. The 
boys made small spring guns, carrying one shot at a time. 
They then caught the running wood-lice and used them as 
ferrets. The spiders rushed out to seize them, and were slain 
by the shot-guns. Had either the spiders or the wood-lice 
stuck to non-resistance, they would never have provoked the 
sporting instincts which led to their joint destruction. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE WAR OFFICE AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


, [To tae Eprror or THe “ SPrCcTATOR.’’] 
Srz,—The whole nation is in your debt for the vigorous steps 
you are taking to restore the War Office to a condition of 
sinity as regards the Auxiliary Forces. This is not the first 
time that Pall Mall has alternated between abject panic at 
the imminence of renewed invasion, and insolent boasts that 
invasion is not practicable. In the one state of mind it 
throws money recklessly away to get an adequate force 
together. In the other it undoes everything which has been 
done, and treats with contumely those who came forward in 
the hour of danger. The preparations of Napoleon the Great 
at Boulogne brought 400,000 Volunteers to the standards. In 
1814 they were disbanded. In 1859 renewed fear of invasion. 
Then the cold fit. In 1900 renewed high fever. Great service 
by the Volunteers. Again ice-baths,and worse. Itis the duty 
of every commanding officer to help your able correspondent, 
“Volunteer Field Officer,” with all the information he can. 
The Queen’s Westminsters sent 305 of its members to South 
‘Africa out of 690 who volunteered. In addition, 910 volun- 
teered for permanent garrison duty in London so as to 
release the entire Brigade of Guards for the field. Of the 
former, 300 volunteered for the City Imperial Volunteers, and 
115 were accepted; 100 volunteered for the King’s Royal 
Rifles (in the front line as usual), and 45 went out; 200 volun- 
teered for the Imperial Yeomanry, and 108 were taken. Of 
11 officers and 294 Riflemen taking part in the war, 11 were 
killed or died of disease, others were wounded and contracted 
serious illness. A further 50 volunteered for the South African 
Constabulary—a military and fighting body, it will be remem- 
bered—and 11 were accepted. All who went to South Africa 
had had at least two years’ efficient service, were good soldiers, 
marksmen, without dependents, and of good education,—men 
of the type, that is, of which the Regular Army appears from 
the Report of the Director of Recruiting only to possess 7 per 
cent. Of our gallant neighbours the London Scottish, 500 
volunteered for South Africa, and 209 went out. In addition 
to the foregoing, the Queen’s Westminsters offered to organise 
a field battalion 1,000 strong at its own expense in August, 
1899, and at the same time the London Scottish offered the 








service company to the Gordon Highlanders which six months 


later was so gratefully accepted and did such g00d service... 


Tan, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. 


P.S.—I am glad to hear that the Institute of Com i 
Officers of Volunteers is moving. It is time. Ba 


C. E. Howarp Vincenr, ° 


[The evidence here given, and that which is being collected 
privately by “Volunteer Field Officer,” the general results 
of which we hope to publish later, all tend to show that the 
Volunteers form in fact a most valuable reservoir of trained 
men, and that if the authorities had known their business 
they might have drawn, not thirty thousand, but six 
thousand fighting men of the best kind from the Volunteers 
at the crisis of the South African War.—Ep. Spectator.) 


[To tHe Epitor or THe “Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—Sir Howard Vincent in his letter to the Secre 

of State for War (Spectator, March 11th) puts the 
number of Militia who served in South Africa at 1,60) 
officers and 43,875 men, but he has forgotten to include 
the Militia Reserve. Every Militia battalion which wag 
not despatched to South Africa in the beginning of 1900 
had to send its reserve to join the Line battalions, and as soon 
as this reserve, amounting to about one-third of each regi- 
ment, was exhausted, a new reserve was formed and followed 
in due course. In some Line battalions as many as 400 to 500 
Militiamen fought during the war, and, provided they did not 
join the Regular Army, returned to their respective corps at 
the conclusion of hostilities. The number of Militiamen who 
were in South Africa amounted to about 70,000 out of a total 
of 130,000, not a bad contribution from the old Constitutional 
force. Every Militia battalion except one or two volunteered 
to go anywhere; and although the two forces cannot be com- 
pared, so different are their conditions, yet it is curious that 
not one single Volunteer battalion out of the 250,000 Volun- 
teers could be found willing to go as a battulion to the seat of 
war.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 8. P. 





ARMY REORGANISATION: WHY NOT ALL COM. 
MISSIONS THROUGH THE RANKS? 

(To THz EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Hoping that my career, embracing Rugby, Sandhurst, 
six years a subaltern struggling to live on his pay and ending 
in inevitable resignation, then ten years in the United States, 
from cowboy to managing editor of a daily newspaper, 
followed by two years in South Africa, from trooper through 
the non-commissioned ranks to a commission and captaincy 
in the Imperial Yeomanry during the war, constitutes a 
qualifying experience, I venture to suggest a remedy for 
our present unsatisfactory Army organisation. 

Mr. Arnold-Forster’s shafts recently aimed at the public 
schools speedily became boomerangs; but it is evident that 
“brains” and “education” are at last to be considered essentials 
in our Army officers. If history teaches us anything in military 
organisation, it is that these two form a sure foundation for 
success. Upon this foundation Prussia’s military system was 
erected. Against it the fine Army of Bohemia in 1866 stood for 
seven weeks only, and in 1870 the magnificent French Imperial 
Army for but three days longer. Moltke’s system is the system 
of the German General Staff to-day, and to German officers’ 
instruction the Japanese owe their grand military organisation. 

As matters stand with us, the first essential is “private means” 
to enable an officer to keep up the social position which usage has 
assigned him,—a relic of feudalism. Level-headed youngsters 
without means abandon their inclination towards a military life, 
and devote themselves to some other profession offering the means 
of livelihood. These are the most likely to make the best Army 
officers, for they would make the career theirs for life, and would 
be free from the temptation to retire and live on their means at 
the first rebuff or disagreeable duty. Hence a serious elimination 
of the best brains available for the Army takes place, which the 
public schools are powerless to prevent. If the keeping up of 
social position contributed to an officer’s efficiency, it would be the 
strongest possible argument for increase of pay ; but no such claim 
can be advanced. Nor can it be denied that an officer’s pay and 
allowances are poor only when compared with expenses that have 
to be met. 

Granted the absolute necessity of securing for the Army the 
best brains available, anything that militates against this must 
be sacrificed, for this is the proved keynote, as stated above, to 
successful military organisation. Moreover, once the brains are 
secured, if they are to be used to the best advantage, they must 
have a systematic, uniform, special training under discipline 
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‘ lon: riod and commencing at an earlier age 
ono a age eo Such training, to produce the best 
ons in the commissioned ranks, must inculcate first and 
mo habits of self-control and self-denial, and a feeling of 
para t that shall rise superior to luxury, that shall make its 


er of personal fitness for any duty rather than of “having a 
2. ” 


bho school for such a training the ranks of our Army supply. 
Let every youngster gain his commission through the ranks with 
merit for his banker, and let the authorities see to it that when 
that commission is gained an officer’s compulsory expenses shall 

Jeave a fair margin of pay intact. His experience in the ranks 
will have shown him how to keep well and fit on plain but 
wholesome fare, and far less will be deemed sumptuous and 
befitting his hard-earned rank than would be the case if he had 
had no such preliminary experience, but on inherited bank-notes 
had merely swaggered through a public school or Sandhurst or 
both, with occasionally Oxford or Cambridge added. 

The military spirit is inborn in the individual, is seldom the 
heritage of every member of the same family, and never of an 
entire class. When it really exists hardships to be encountered 
are but themes for merriment. It is for this reason that such a 
regulation would not deter the youngster with private means 
from going through the ranks if his heart were in the career, 
while it would keep out the moneyed loafer, who joins to “ have 
a good time” or get social recognition. : 

The response to the call for Volunteers during the South 
African War showed how far from dead is the military spirit in 
the British Empire among every class of society. The highest 
in tho land served as troopers with the lowest, and can it be said 
that they deteriorated socially by so doing? Did it not rather 
draw closer the bonds of manhood between citizens of the Empire, 
showing one class the good qualities of another? Did not the 
Jeaven of brains infused into these irregular corps compensate 
marvellously for their lack of training? Moreover, would not 
such new blood undoubtedly elevate the character of the class at 
resent almost entirely composing the ranks of our Army ? 

ould not the public estimation of Thomas Atkins rise accord- 
ingly, and place him on the level that patriotism demands ? 

With all commissions, in every branch and department of the 
Army, to be won only through the ranks, the Army authorities 
themselves would become responsible for the entire education 
and training of its men, non-commissioned officers, and officers, 
and Army organisation would then become an ordinary business 
proposition capable of systematisation. 

How early this training should begin is a question of cost, but 
the earlier the better in these days when specialisation makes for 
success, For a form of secondary education from which she 
would directly benefit the country should be willing to make 
sacrifices. It might begin in Cadet battalions at the various 
regimental depdts as soon as primary education is finished. By 
taking hold of lads at a critical age, it would be possible to have 
them physically as well as mentally fit when they enter the 
ranks proper of the branch or department selected. If in addi- 
tion to their military training they were also taught a trade, the 
country would indirectly be a gainer thereby. 

The day has gone past for “forging generals and soldiers under 
the hammer of war.” Thorough education is essential, and when 
all ranks receive it in the same school, the most capable being 
gradually promoted to command, each man will be able to co- 
operateintelligently, according to his rank. Intelligent initiative 
among subordinates will win the battles of the future, and to take 
such initiative requires now, more than ever before, a thorough 
training under a uniform system. 

Finally, such a regulation could do its work gradually, and 
with due training, involving no dangerous horse-swapping in the 
turbulent stream of international politics, 


—I am, Sir, &c., Lost LEGION. 


[We feel that we cannot deny a hearing to a correspondent 
with so interesting a record, though we by no means 
agree with his very sweeping proposals. We hold that com- 
missions should be granted to men in the ranks who are 
proved worthy of them in intellect and character, and believe 
that in certain respects the ranks are an excellent military 
school; but we demur very strongly to the proposition that the 
ranks should be the one gate for entering the Army. The 
modern officer ought to be a highly trained specialist, and 
this is by no means always compatible with a commission 
through the ranks.—Ep. Spectator.] 





NAVAL RESERVES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Will you permit me very heartily to thank “ An 
ex-Volunteer Officer” for his letter in the Spectator of 
March 18th? He suggests that the system of nucleus crews 
should be introduced into our Indian transport ships, the 
troops who are being carried to and fro supplying the rest 
of the crew, and being induced so to do by the promise of 
six months’ furlough every three or four years. To the 
layman the suggestion appears a valuable one, which, it is to 
be hoped, will be brought before the naval and military 


what I want to emphasise here is its desirability from a 
naval point of view. I have been reluctantly driven to the 
conclusion, in which I know that you, Sir, do not agree, that 
this Empire cannot be secure without undergoing those pains 
of conscription which other Empires are content to bear. 
Conscription would settle the military difficulty in regard to 
men, Lither conscription, or perhaps a greatly extended 
system of short service, would settle that question which on 
the outbreak of war becomes the most momentous question 
for the British Empire: Where are we to get our Naval 
Reserves ? About this time last year, lecturing on the 
Naval Reserves at the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, I urged a greatly extended system of short service. 
Amongst stop-gap measures I mentioned the training of 
soldiers as seamen and gunners,—a suggestion advocated, 
if my memory serves me right, by Sir Edward Grey's Com- 
mittee, but not altogether approved by my distinguished 
chairman, Admiral the Hon. Sir E. R. Fremantle. “An 
ex-Volunteer Officer’s” proposal would get over part at 
least of the difficulties in the way of any such proposal, and 
would produce part at least of the advantages proposed. In 
the event of war this Empire must first prove herself mistress 
of the seas before she can use her soldiers as such. It would 
be of singular advantage to her to be able to add to her Naval 
Reserves a body of trained and disciplined men, knowing a 
good deal about ships and guns and stoking, able probably 
very soon to. take subordinate positions at the guns and te 
assist the stokers, and, so far as one can see, not likely at. any 
time to be far distant from the positions where they would 
eventually be required as soldiers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cares S. JERRAM. 
12 Carlingford Road, Hampstead. 





UNIONIST CANDIDATES AND THE LICENSING ACT. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—I read in the Spectator of March 18th that amongst the 
perplexities which await Unionist candidates at the General 
Election is the desire which will be evinced by the electorate 
for information as to the absence of an adequate return to the 
State for the “ immense new benefit” that has been conferred 
upon the licensed trade by the Government. As a possible 
Unionist candidate myself, may I ask you where I am to dis- 
cover satisfactory evidence of the existence of this gift on the 
part of the Government to the licensed trade? An “immense 
new benefit” bestowed upon the licensed trade would be 
naturally reflected in an “immense” appreciation of * the 
market value of brewery property. But I see on reference to 
“Burdett” that the average value of brewery shares is now 
below, rather than above, the prices of the period before the 
passing of the Licensing Act of 1904, What, then, is the 
explanation of this anomaly? Can it be that the Stock 
Exchange has become suddenly obtuse as to market values P 
Or is it that this gift of the Government to the licensed trade 
of an “immense new benefit” is, after all, merely the partisan 
description of a measure for facilitating compulsory insurance 
against confiscation P—I am, Sir, &c., 
House of Commons. J. T. Aaa-GaRDNER. 


[Licenses before the Act of 1904 were purely annual grants, 
and carried in law no right of renewal, The Act gave the 
holder the right to compensation if bis license were not 
renewed. According to Bacchus, one of the organs of the 
“trade,” the increase in the value of licenses since the passing 
of the Act has been most marked. It quoted last October 
the case of a country beerhouse which had improved in value 
to the extent of £1,500 after the passing of the Act. 
This increase, Bacchus declared, was “no doubt due to the 
Licensing Act.”—Ep. Spectator.] 





A FREE-TRADE PARTY. 

[To tue Epiror or THe “ Sprcraror.”} 

S1r,—The article “Words and Deeds” in the Spectator of 
March 11th should make every Free-trader realise the serious 
responsibility laid upon him at the next Election. Your 
advice not to be misled by “cunning phrases and verbal 
quibbles ” cannot be too strongly emphasised. But let us not 
forget that though the acknowledged followers of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in the House may be small, the number of those with strong 





authorities for consideration as to its practicability; but 


Protectionist leanings is large. And let us also not forget 
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that the leader and exponent of Tariff Reform is an 
opportunist of the highest order. Let us suppose the 
Liberals come into power at the next Election with a majority 
of say 100, in which there must be a large element of Irish, 
and probably of Labour, Members. It is not beyond the wit 
of man to conceive the possibility of Mr. Chamberlain making 
a bid for one or both of these sections, and so ousting the 
Rdival Government. Where would the few Free-trade 
Unionists—if any be elected—be then? Absolutely powerless! 
Suppose, moreover, this should happen in the Colonial Con- 
ference year, 1906, the representatives of the Mother-country 
would then be selected by the victorious Protectionist party 
and offered every inducement to bring about Preferential 
tariffs. It is imaginable that even taxation of corn might be 
put forward in such an alluring guise as to capture the 
country. Are you, Sir, not trusting too much to the Free- 
trade Unionists saving the country from such a disaster, and 
bringing back the Unionist party to Free-trade? Many very 
sound men are of opinion that nothing but a united Free- 
trade party composed of Conservatives; Unionists, and Liberals 
can save the country “once and for ever” from the awful 
danger of Protection,—a party which would have the respect 
not only of the people of this country, of India and the 
Colonies, but of the world at large. Difficulties I admit there 
are, and many, but none which I believe could not be over- 
come, are not worth trying to overcome, when such a tremendous 
issue\is at stake.—I am, Sir, &c., I. G. Fox. 

[A body of thoroughgoing Unionist Free-traders in the 
Commons would strengthen, not weaken, the position of a 
Liberal Free-trade Government.—Eb. Spectator.] 





THE ART OF WASTING PUBLIC TIME. 
(To tue Eprror or THe “Sprcraror.’] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of March 18th under 
the above heading you write :—‘“ Oppositions seldom wilfully 
embarrass a Government unless they have been provoked 
into doing it. They are ordinarily willing to be 
content with a fair amount of public time...... Mr. 
Balfour fas not met the Opposition on these lines.” May.I 
be forgiven for saying that this reads more like a lady’s 
political novel than the Spectator, and may well tax the 
gravity of any Member of either side of Parliament? Nobody 
denies that it is the business of Opposition to render abortive 
the schemes of Government, and the methods are perfectly 
well known. Your readers have no right to complain of your 
change of attitude towards Mr. Balfour and his Government, 
but reasoning of this sort cannot but irritate and disappoint 
those who read your paper for sound and instructive 
criticism.—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD Lucas. 
House of Commons Inbrary. 


[Mr. Lucas has entirely misconceived the constitutional 
functions of an Opposition. Their true business is critical,— 
z.c., to keep a sharp eye in the interests of the nation on the 
conduct of the Government. It may rightly be said that 
they collaborate with the Government in carrying on 
the work of the State. It is this fact that is latent in 
the paradoxical phrase “His Majesty’s Opposition.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE CZAR AND THE WAR. 
[To tue Eprror or THE “ SpecTaTor.”’] 
S1r,—It is constantly said that it would be too great a 
humiliation for the Czar to stop the present war without 
further and further efforts, and that he should risk the 
overthrow of his person and dynasty rather than give way to 
Japan. Now the present war has not the same meaning for 
the two combatants. To Japan the war has literally been a 
war of life and death. To Russia it is a mere colonial war,— 
a mere frontier war. And is the Emperor Nicholas a greater 
man than the Emperor Augustus that he should disdain to 
follow the example of the latter ? The defeat of Varus taught 
Augustus that the Rhine was the true frontier of the Roman 
Empire, and that to push on to the Elbe would be a mistake. 
Why should the Emperor Nicholas be above learning a similar 
lesson from the overthrow of Varus-Kuropatkin in the 
Teutoburg Forest of Manchuria? Rome, too, in her palmiest 
days was repeatedly defeated by the Parthians, who per- 
manently checked her eastward expansion. It is absurd to 





say that the defeflt of Russia by Japan brings lasting 

on the Russian name, and eliminates Russia from the rank of 
the Great Powers. Whatever the end of the present way 
Russia is, and remains, one of the Great Powers,—one of the 
mighty Seven. Every expanding Power must havé’ limits tg 
its expansion, and must expect occasional reverses as it feels 
its way to these limits. For two hundred years Russia has 
expanded enormously in all directions—north, west, south, 
and east—surrounded as she has been by a ring of decay; 
forces,—Sweden, Poland, Turkey, Persia, the Central Asian 
khanates, and China. Now for the first time she comes in 
contact with a Power which is capable of stopping her 
attempted advance in its direction, and which does stop it 
To refuse to read aright the lesson of the battle of Mukden, 
and to require more Mukdens and more Oyamas and more 
Togos to rub the lesson in, involves a far greater humiliation 
for the Ozar than a frank adoption on his part of the Augustan 
policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Bradford. C. T. Kwavs, 


THE JEWISH CHARACTER. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’”’] 

Sir,—It is hard to understand why Mr. Montefiore (Spectator, 
March 18th) should affect so virtuous an indignation towards 
the writer of the interesting article entitled “A Dual People” 
that appeared in your issue of the 11th inst. In common 
with other Jews, I read the article in question with consider. 
able interest, and was much struck by its fair and sympathetic 
tone. It is seldom, unfortunately, that non-Jews are able to 
write so sympathetically and with such conspicuous fairness 
about a race which must always present so many puzzling 
problems to the psychologist.and ethnologist. Mr. Montefiore 
insists that an accurate conception of Judaism and the Jewish 
character cannot be gleaned from a study of the Book of 
Proverbs alone. No one has yet asserted the contrary, least 
of all your contributor. The book does undoubtedly throw 
a flood of light on the character, philosophy, and religious 
aspirations of the Jew of Biblical times. It would, of course, 
be unfair to quote it as a reliable guide +o the character 
of the modern Jew or to modern aspects of Judaism, 
To do so would be to leave out of account the many 
influences which have been at work moulding and trans 
forming that character, and in a lesser degree that religion, 
for over two thousand years. The influences of many 
centuries of persecution and oppression, of the cramped, 
unnatural life of the Ghetto, of the contact with new peoples, 
new creeds, and new civilisations,—all these have left their 
marks in greater or less degree. But the astonishing thing 
is that, so far as the Jewish character is concerned, these 
marks are relatively so slight that much of the Jew of 
Proverbs is still recognisable in his twentieth-century 
descendant. Mr. Montefiore thinks otherwise, and would 
apparently assign a far greater measure of influence to the 
teachings of the Rabbis. But it is one thing to pick out fine 
and ennobling thoughts from these teachings, and quite 
another matter to prove that these thoughts have stink inand 
produced any permanent effect on the mass of the people. 
It is true that the same criticism may be levelled at other 
religions. To what extent, for example, it may be asked, does 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount inform and control 
the daily life and conduct of the average Christian? To 
what extent is it a living force, supplying the mainspring of 
his every action, his every thought? In many cases it has 
had about as much effect on the formation of his characteras 
the Book of Isaiah on the conduct and dealings of a Jewish 
usurer.—I am, Sir, &e., ERNEST LESSER. 








ETON. 
{To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I am surprised at the statement made in the Spectator 
of March 18th by “Senior Assistant-Master” that “ there 
is in every boarding-house a suite of sick-rooms for patient 
and nurse, inspected by authority, and always reserved for the 
reception of cases needing quiet,” &. My experience is quite 
recent and widely different. Last year my son had measles 
at Eton. He was very ill, and lay in his small room on 4 
main passage of the house, with only a piece of paper on the 
door to prohibit his friends from rushing in. There was at 
the same time another much worse case for which no better 
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~commodation could be found. The excellent house-master 
- in no way to blame. He gave up his own room toa nurse, 
po did everything in his power for the boys and their 
yelatives. But not only had he no “suite of sick-rooms ” at 
his disposal, but no provision whatever for keeping a single 
patient quiet and protecting the house from infection. My 
belief is that whereas, owing to the recent agitation among 
parents and their memorials presented to the governing body, 


some such arrangements as are described by “ Senior Assistant- 


Master” have been made in the newer and larger buildings, | 


in the older rookeries which that body still permits to exist as 
boarding-houses nothing of the sort does or can exist.—I am, 
Sir Xs A Parent oF THREE Eton Boys. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just read the letter on Eton from “Senior 
Assistant-Master” in the Spectator of March 18th. I note 
that he says that in every boarding-house there is a suite of 
sick-rooms inspected by authority, and fitted for the use of 
patients and nurses in case of necessity. May I, through 
your columns, ask him why those suites of rooms are not 
brought into use now, when in many, if not in most, of the 
boarding-houses there are cases of mumps? The boys at 
present suffering from that most infectious illness are simply 


left in their own rooms, with no carbolised sheets over the § 


doors or other precautions to prevent the spread of infection, 
and liable to be visited, as I know they are, by any of their 
school-friends who may chance to be passing while no one in 
authority is about. The Easter holidays are close at hand, 
and those boys may bring back the germs of disease into 
their own homes; or, if they catch mumps, they must neces- 
sarily lose a considerable portion of their holidays.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Quis CustopiET ? 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 
Tae total subscriptions actually received for the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition up to March 23rd amount to £1,020, besides £100 
promised. Among those who have recently consented to become 
patrons of the Exhibition are the Bishop of Manchester, Mr. 
Alfred Emmott, M.P., and Mr. W. J. Galloway, M.P. Though 
the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those responsible 
for the organisation of the Exhibition are most anxious to 
seo the subscription list still further augmented in order that 
the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, 
that readers of tho Spectator will help the work by donations. 
The following sum has recently been received through the 


Spectator :— 
E.M.and H. Collier .. .. £1 1 0 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to ewhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 


THE CALL OF THE SPRING. 


Comr, choose your road and away, my lad, 
Come, choose your road and away ! 

We'll out of the town by the road’s bright crown 
As it dips to the dazzling day. 

It’s a long white road for the weary ; 
But it rolls through the heart of the May. 


Though many a road would merrily ring 
To the tramp of your marching feet, 

All roads are one from the day that’s done, 
And the miles are swift and sweet, 

And the graves of your friends are the mile-stones 
To the land where all roads meet. 





But the call that you hear this day, my lad, 
Is the Spring’s old bugle of mirth 

When the year’s green fire in a soul’s desire 
Is brought like a rose to the birth; 

And knights ride out to adventure 
As the flowers break out of the earth. 


Over the sweet-smelling mountain-passes 


The wild-flowers cling to the crags and swing 
With cataract-dews impearled ; 

And the way, the way that you choose this day 
Is the way to the end of the world. 


It rolls from the golden long ago 
To the land that we ne’er shall find; 

And it’s uphill here, but it’s downhill there, 
For the road is wise and kind, 

And all rough places and cheerless faces 
Will soon be left behind. 


Come, choose your road and away, away, 
We'll follow the gypsy sun; 

For it’s soon, too soon to the end of the day, 
And the day is well begun; 

And the road rolls on through the heart of the May 
And there’s never a May but one. 


There’s a fir-wood here, and a dog-rose there, 
And a note of the mating dove; 

And a glimpse, maybe, of the warm blue sea, 
And the warm white clouds above; 

And warm to your breast in a tenderer nest 
Your sweetheart’s little glove. 


There’s not much better to win, my lad, 
There’s not much better to win! 
You have lived, you have loved, you have fought, you 
have proved 
The worth of folly and sin; 
So now come out of the City’s rout, 
Come out of the dust and the din. 


Come out,—a bundle and stick is all 
You'll need to, carry along, 

If your heart can carry a kindly word, 
And your lips can carry a song ; 

You may leave the lave to the keep o’ the grave, 
If your lips can carry a song! 


Come, choose your road and away, my lad, 
Come, choose your road and away ! 

We'll out of the town by the road’s bright crown. 
As tt dips to the sapphire day ! 

All roads may meet at the world’s end, 
But, hey for the heart of the May! 

Come, choose your road and away, dear lad, 


Come choose your road and away. 
ALFRED Noygs, 








BOOKS. 


rere 
THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND.* 
Mr. PEEt has followed up his analysis of England’s isolation 
with a study of the household she has gathered round her for 
defence. Like his former book, it is an admirable survey of 
certain broad features of historical development. Mr. Peel 
has the sense of organic movement without which history is 
merely a dull chronicle of accidents ; and he has also the gift 
of wide perspective, bringing the events of a century or of 
four continents within easy view of the reader. The book is 
not only fresh and stimulating, but it has the unity which 
comes from the development of a single dominant idea. It is 
easy to give a fictitious clearness to an argument by hanging 
every detail on the peg of a single conception which may often 
be quite inadequate to the task. But the root-idea of Mr. 
Peel’s work is no mechanical fancy, but a true organic prin- 
ciple, philosophically defensible, and on the whole justified by 
facts. Along with Mr. Bernard Holland’s Imperiwm et Inbertas, 
it forms an excellent justification on other than mercenary 
grounds of a sane Imperialism. It provides a constructive 
idea to aid us in studying the strange currents on which we 
have been carried to Empire. Mr. Peel does not aim at research. 
He quotes from the most accessible books on any subject, 
his intention being to expound accepted data, to shape and 
illuminate, rather than to quarry the raw material of history. 
Our only criticism is that in his endeavour to be perfectly 
clear he sometimes is a little prolix, and that now and then 
he is carried by rhetoric into a slight overstatement; but these 





*The Friends of England. By the Hon. George Peel. London: John 





The clouds lie brightly curled; 


Murray. [12s. net.] 
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are small blemishes on a book where the matter is on the 
whole admirably arranged and attractively presented. The 
style is sometimes a thought too elaborate; but it has 
moments of real distinction, and we commend the Chinese 
apologue in the concluding chapter to those who wish to read 
the case for and against the English record put with much 
candour and eloquence. 
It used to be the fashion with certain historians to insist 
that we created our Empire in a fit of absent-mindedness, 
without policy or intelligence; while less friendly Continental 
writers declared that we achieved it through our insatiable 
avarice, having pursued for three centuries a resolute 
Machiavellian scheme of conquest. Mr. Peel’s thesis is that 
neither one nor the other is true, but that we built up the 
Empire in sheer self-defence as a bulwark against the forward 
march of our European rivals. It is not anew doctrine. The 
late Mr. E. J. Payne, whose book was recently reviewed in 
our columns, defined the cause as “external pressure, and 
the indomitable resistance, promptly transformed into an 
irresistible counter-pressure, which it continuously pro- 
voked.” It is probably, with certain obvious limitations, 
the correct view, for great things do not spring from 
low motives, nor do they come into being from no motives 
at all. The conflict between the European Powers which 
went on from the dawn of Monarchy was naturally transferred 
to battlegrounds oversea when the horizon of the world was 
widened by the age of discovery. “In Europe men fought 
for America and Asia: in America and Asia men fought for 
Europe. The only change was that in those far more spacious 
lists the charging knights would gather a doubly fierce 
momentum in their old accustomed tourney for the universal 
prize.” England was the last to accept the necessity for 
this extra-European contest, and when she entered upon it 
she had to face rivals already in possession. Up till then she 
had had no record of discovery, although an island people. 
Hakluyt, writing in 1589, could talk about our “sluggish 
security and continual neglect” of maritime enterprises. 
The truth is that we were forced into Empire unwillingly, 
that we began our colonising career with a succession of 
failures, and that the words of a statesman like Raleigh, who 
recognised our needs in advance of his time, fell on sceptical 
and unfriendly ears. But soon the necessity became too 
obvious to neglect, and the reign of James I. saw the founda- 
tions of the Colonies laid in the New World, and the first 
tentative commercial settlements which, against our desires, 
developed into British India. 

Now comes the second part of Mr. Peel’s thesis. Our 
Colonies naturally tended towards independence, and were 
only kept attached to us by the pressure of European 
antagonists. Therefore in periods of peace we find a loosening 
of ties, which are promptly re-knit on the outbreak of strife. 
The history of the last two centuries shows a very clear suc- 
cession of such stages. The Navigation Act would have been 
strongly resisted in New England but for the external pressure 
exercised upon that Colony by France, which regarded it as a 
part of England, and therefore an object of hostilities. The 
eighteenth-century wars with France and Spain were not 
merely a duel for the possession of the New World; they were 
England’s struggles for existence, which could only be main- 
tained by resisting the indefinite growth of these European 
Powers oversea. In India the ambitions of France compelled 
us to consolidate our scattered factories into a State. But 
the moment the pressure was relaxed disruption setin. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century we see Indian officials 
asserting a strange independence of England and English 
traditions, and our American Colonies preparing to renounce 
the English connection. It was Vergennes who wrote :— 
“England will soon repent of having removed in France the 
only check which could keep her Colonies in awe.” In that 
dark hour it was the pressure of the new United States 
as felt by the United Empire loyalists, and the fear 
of France and the old régime felt by the French-Canadians, 
which kept Canada under our flag. The ascending power 
of France once more brought our Empire into line, 
and even, as in the case of the Cape, added to our terri- 
tory. Fear of Napoleon made us zealous for the estab- 
lishment of our Indian power, and led to the colonisation of 
Australia. A little later the menace of Russia compelled us 


Europe became occupied with her own domestic q 

more the colonists “began to ask themselves whether 
time had not perhaps arrived for mutual independence,” ~ 
was a feeling shared by the statesmen at home and Li . 
Englandism became for a decade the accepted wand 
politicians of both parties. Russian pressure stil] k : 
India in line, but “our colonies were daily asserting an 
right to practical independence. The ebb-tide of hovtil 
international forces beat no more on the quays of their distant 
continents. So they looked round the world and felt thei 
own safety arising partly from their own increasing strength, 
and partly from the apparent indifference of the world to 
them.” ‘The reaction was not long delayed, and was caused } 
the growing militarism combined with the colonial saihdilins 
of our great European rivals. France in West Africa and 
Indo-China, Germany in South and East Africa and else. 
where, began to show intentions radically inconsistent with 
our safety; a spirit of uneasiness went abroad; and Colonies 
which'a short time before had been proclaiming their self. 
sufficiency began to draw closer to us for protection :— 

“Our Indian administration felt the neighbourhood of the 
ever-advancing Russians. Australasia, divided into many states 
became cognisant of her own weakness. Our South African 
fellow-subjects grew to know the hostility of the Dutch and the 
youthful ambitions of Germany, Canada saw how vigorous and 
aspiring a republic lay immediately across her border. We in 
our island understood that across our narrow strait were ranged 
the stupendous hosts of our immemorial rivals of the European 
world. ‘To fortify: to arm: to co-ordinate schemes of defence or 
of counter-attack, if need be; to render the Empire ay im. 
pregnable fortress, or rather to create and organise an Empire, — 
all this presented itself as the imperative necessity of the sombre 
and portentous time.” 

In 1878 Lord Carnarvon remarked that he was “much 
perplexed by a new word which has crept in among us.” 
The new word was Imperialism. 

It is a fascinating argument, and, with some limitations, a 
sound one. Itmay be that certain historical events are misread, 
and certain forces overestimated ; but we think that Mr. Peel 
has fully proved his main contention,—that the Empire “ has 
been the fruit, neither of chance, nor of rapine, but of a 
vital and overwhelming necessity,” and that as the need 
slackened, the elements began to separate, only to reunite on 
the advent of afresh peril. We have. not space to analyse 
the argument of the concluding chapters, in which Mr. Peel 
discusses the possible dangers to the Empire,—the United 
States and what is loosely known as “the yellow peril,” 
and gives weighty reasons for believing that neither is a real 
menace to our future. ‘The last chapters are, indeed, in many 
ways the most notable part of the book, for they contain a 
defence of the moral ideal in the Empire that our necessity 
created which is worthy the attention of all serious and 
patriotic Englishmen. 





SAMUEL PURCHAS.* 

SaMUEL PurcHAS is in most respects inferior to Hakluyt, 
whose name he usurped, and whose papers he inherited. 
He had neither the lofty style nor the epic touch which 
distinguished the master. His faults were many, and the 
worst of them was a love of inapposite phantasy. He 
would pile up words with as reckless an extravagance 
as any man of his century, and he had a love of bad 
pans which we can hardly match elsewhere in serious 
literature. ‘ Whose Librarie, whose Purse hath beene open 
to me, let his mouth be opened against me also: Europe 
otherwise could not, nor now upon any price (it is too 
late) can be Purchased.” That is the kind of play upon 
words in which he took delight, and though there is 
no great harm in it, it is vastly inappropriate to the 
serious purpose of his work. But he could no more help 
this jocularity than he could avoid giving us his views 
of Tarshish and Ophir for the sake of completeness. His 
mind, in fact, was cast in the encyclopaedic mould; he 
delighted to go back to the origins of things; he gravely 
tells us that man became a worldly pilgrim by sin; and he 
describes man’s spiritual as well as his worldly pilgrimage in 
terms which prove that his subject had a complete hold upon 
him, and that he saw its symbolism wherever his eyes were 
turned. This method has one advantage: it reflects the mind 
and character of the author with a curious sincerity, and, 








to look to our Indian frontier and our prestige with neigh- 
bouring States. And then, when the pressure relaxed, and 


* Hakluytus Posthumus, or Purchas His Pilgrimes. By Samuel Purchas, B.D. 
Vols, I. andII, Glasgow: MacLehose and Sons, [12s, 6d. net each.) 
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uyt was a far greater collector of voyages than 


eV 
kl 
sit aa seems vague and impersonal beside the curious 


fi antastic old clergyman, who, though he travelled not nisigall, 
delighted in the rough talk of sailors, and retold their stories 
with an eloquence peculiarly his sigieed ’ 

Purchas was born in November, 1577, and after taking his 
jet at Cambridge was appointed curate of Purleigh, in 

Essex. In 1604 he was instituted to the vicarage of Eastwood, 

where he straightway began to collect materials for his book. 

Now Eastwood was but two miles from Leigh, then a busy sea- 

port, and it was from the sailors who frequented this Essex 

town that Purchas collected much of his best material. 

Hither came Andrew Battle, whose strange adventures in 

Angola Purchas described. Here also he encountered Richard 

Jobson, from whom he gathered strange news concerning the 

discovery. of the River Gambia and the golden trade of the 

Ethiopians. But, though he lost no opportunity of conversing 

with the intrepid mariners, who were extending the trade and 

empire of England in every quarter of the globe, Purchas did 

not travel himself, save in thought and fancy. “ Least 

Tyavellers,” says he, “may be greatest writers. Even I which 

have written so much of travels and travellers, never travelled 

two hundred miles from Thaxted in Essex where I was 
born.” But though he stayed at home, his zeal never 
slackened. With colossal industry, he wrote some five 
thousand folio pages, and did it all without the help of “a 
Vicarian or Subordinate Scribe.” Moreover, though Anthony 
i Wood exaggerates when he says that “by the publishing of his 
books he brought himself into debt,” Purchas knew the pinch 
of ‘poverty. “If I had not lived in great part upon Exhibi- 
tion of charitable friends,” says he, “and upon extraordinary 
Labours of Lecturing (as the terme is), the Pilgrime had been 
amore agreeing name to me than Purchas.” But in spite 
of this “ Exhibition,” he was not altogether pleased with the 
world’s treatment of him. “Many have applauded my 
endeavours,” he writes, “but probitas laudatur et alget.” 
With a kind of sorrowfulness he owns that he had been no 
better than a labourer, “forced as much to the Hod, Barrow 
and Trowel as to contemplative surveying.” However, from 
time to time he gained advancement in the Church. In 1614 
he was made rector of St. Martin’s Ludgate, for which piece 
of preferment he gives thanks to John King, Lord Bishop 
of London, “to whose bountie under God I willingly ascribe 
my life, delivered from a sickly Habitation, and consequently 
(as also by opportunities of a London Benefice) whatever 
additions in my later editions of my Pilgrimage; these 
present Pilgrimes also with their peregrinations.” It is some- 
what disloyal to describe the village in Essex where he gathered 
the excellent matter of his book as a sickly habitation. But 
London gave him the advantage of “ books, conference and 
manifold intelligence,” so that he could turn the news 
he had collected from the lusty seamen of Leigh to the best 
advantage. A year after his great work was printed he died; 
but he left behind him a monument sufficient for immortality, 
and though his book is now reprinted for the first time, 
the name of Purchas is familiar to all those who are interested 
in the progress of their native country. 

For Purchas was a true Imperialist, and he had rightly inter- 
preted the destinies of England. It is thus that he addresses 
the most high and excellent Prince Charles in his dedicatory 
epistle:—“ Here Your Highnesse may refresh Your weariness 
from State-affaires (if any of these Lines may at any time be 
ambitious of such lustre) in seeing at leisure the World, 
whereof these Twentie Bookes are the Evidence and Records: 
the English Martialist everywhere following armes, whiles his 
Countrey is blessed at home with Beati Pacifici; the Merchant 
coasting more Shoares and Ilands for commerce, than his 
Progenitors have heard of, or bimselfe can number; the 
Mariner making other Seas a Ferry, and the widest Ocean a 
Strait, to his discovering attempts.” In style and purpose 
this passage is eminently characteristic of Samuel Purchas. 
He was a patriot as well as an historian; a zealot, as he called 
himself, of the English name and nation. But he was also, 
as we have said, a lover of the encyclopaedic spirit, and his 
first volume may best be described as the diversions of a 
pedant. He intersperses accounts of Alexander the Great and 
the peregrinations of the Apostles with curious inquiries into 
the languages and religions of Europe; nor does he disdain 


the serious business of history than he changes all save his 
style, and even his style becomes more serious as he devotes 
himself to the weightier matters of fact. He sketches the 
achievements of Columbus, Vasco da Gama, and Magellan 
with an excellent moderation, and when he reaches Cavendish 
and Davis he has the best excuse for his enthusiasm. It is 
true that he has now the help of Hakluyt; but he adds some- 
thing to his master’s account, and there are many pages in 
Purchas which we cannot spare. Here, too, you may read 
the marvellous adventures of William Adams, the first 
Englishman who dwelt in Japan, and won the confidence of 
the Emperor. In truth, it is the supreme merit of Purchas 
that his book improves as it goes on, and we look forward to 
the volumes which are to come with a rare pleasure. It is 
difficult to praise too highly Messrs. MacLehose’s enterprise 
in giving us this—the first—reprint of “Purchas His 
Pilgrimes.” The volumes are well printed, and furnished 
with all the apparatus of maps, portraits, and title-pages 
which are necessary for their proper understanding, and we 
have no doubt that the publishers’ enterprise will meet with 
all the support which it deserves. 





SYDNEY SMITH.* 


Sypney Situ the Edinburgh Reviewer could have found no 
more appreciative biographer than Mr. George Russell, the 
last of the Whigs; and Sydney Smith the wit could have 
found no more faithful chronicler than the author of Collec- 
tions and Recollections; indeed, Mr. Russell’s volume makes 
one of the best jest-books we have ever seen, for there is just 
enough flour of biography to keep the plums of quotation 
properly apart. If we may hint a fault, it is that in the 
matter of Smith’s churchmanship Mr. Russell seems to 
make the worst of what he considers a bad job. He sums up 
his clerical career in a sentence: ‘He assumed the sacred 
character without enthusiasm, and looked back on its adop- 
tion with regret.” However true the first clause of this in- 
dictment may be, we demur to the second, which is obviously 
incapable of proof. Mr. Russell makes it abundantly clear 
in the course of his memoir that Smith did admirable work 
as a parish clergyman, both in his curacy and his living. At 
the former place he established day and Sunday schools; at 
the latter, “his Bible class for boys was affectionately remem- 
bered sixty years afterwards.” Mr. Russell refers again and 
again to his passionate advocacy of all kinds of humanitarian 
reform, “his over-flowing sympathy for the poor, the abject, 
and the suffering”; and as to his clerical work proper, 
he records Lady Holland’s recollection of the impression 
made by his preaching; how, “on entering the pulpit, the calm 
dignity of his eye, mien, and voice, made one feel that he was 
indeed and felt himself to be ‘the pastor standing between 
our God and his people’ to teach his laws, to declare his 
judgments, and proclaim his mercies.” That being so, we a 
little resent Mr. Russell’s de haut en bas appraisement of his 
churchmanship in the final pages. It can never be fair to 
judge a clergyman’s theology by the standard of a later 
generation, and having said that “from his earliest manhood 
he was ready to sacrifice all that the sordid world thought 
precious for Religious Equality and National Freedom,” it 
is a tame and insufficient conclusion to speak of him as “a 
genuinely religious man according to his light and opportunity.” 
Probably Mr. Russell, like Archbishop Tait, found it hard 
to forgive Sydney Smith’s attitude to missions; but he will 
agree that nothing in the Church has changed so much during 
the last quarter of a century as its missionary methods. 

The two great controversies with which Sydney Smith’s 
name has come to be associated were the struggle for Catholic 
emancipation, in which he was an ardent reformer, and the 
attempt to regulate the distribution of Church property by 
the appointment of the Ecclesiastical Commission, in which 
he was a no less ardent defender of the existing state of 
things. To the former controversy he contributed Peter 
Plymley’s Letters; to the latter the Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton. The Plymley Letters, written by Peter, in London, 
to his brother Abraham, a country parson, aim at convincing 
him that to treat Roman Catholics like human beings will 
not bring England again under the heel of the Pope; and 
that what is only a matter of simple justice to Ireland becomes 








what he is pleased to call philosophical speculations. But no 
sooner does he leave the vague generalities of pedantry for 


* Sydney Smith. By George W. E. Russell, “English Men of Letters.” 
London: Macmillan and Co, [2s, net.) 
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a matter also of high policy when Bonaparte may at any 
moment attack England, and when the Ministers upon whom 
England's destinies depend are Canning and Spencer Perceval. 
For both these gentlemen, as became a good Whig, Smith 
had the greatest contempt, and Perceval’s jobberies laid him 
peculiarly open to the lash. Here are a few specimens of the 
writer's skill in using his enemy to point his moral :— 

“[Mr. Perceval] will bestow the strictest attention on the 
smaller parts of ecclesiastical government. In the last agonies 
of England he will bring in a bill to regulate Easter offerings ; 
and he will adjust the stipends of curates, when the flag of France 
is unfurled on the hills of Kent.” [It was Perceval’s Residence 
Bill that later compelled Sydney Smith to quit London for 
Yorkshire, and so avenged these gibes. ] 


“The whole sum now appropriated by Government to the 
religious education of four millions of Christians is £13,000—a 
sum about one hundred times as large being appropriated in the 
same country [Ireland] to about one-eighth part of this number 
of Protestants. When it was proposed to raise this grant from 
£8,000 to £13,000, its present amount, this sum was objected to 
by that most indulgent of Christians, Mr. Spencer Perceval, as 
enormous; he himself having secured for his own eating and 
drinking, and the eating and drinking of the Master and Miss 
Percevals, the reversionary sum of £21,000 a year of the public 
money, and having just failed in a desperate and rapacious 
attempt to secure to himself for life the revenues of the Duchy 
of Lancaster.” 

“T cannot describe the horror and disgust which I felt at 
hearing Mr. Perceval call for measures of vigour in Ireland. If 
I lived at Hampstead upon stewed meats and claret; if I walked 
to church every Sunday morning before eleven young gentlemen 
of my own begetting, with their faces’washed and their hair 
pleasingly combed; if the Almighty had blessed me with every 
earthly comfort—how awfully would I pause before I sent forth 
the flame and the sword over the cabins of the poor, brave, 
generous, open-hearted peasants of Ireland.” 


“ God save the King, in these times, too often means—God save 
my pension and my place, God give my sisters an allowance out 
of the privy purse—make me Clerk of the Irons, let me survey 
the Meltings [Spencer Perceval’s sinecures], let me live upon the 
fruits of other men’s industry, and fatten upon the plunder of 
the public.” 

The best and best-known passage in the Letters to Archdeacon 
Singleton is the description of Lord John Russell, with whose 
reforming energies, when they were turned upon the Church, 
his friend ceased to have any sympathy :— 

“There is nothing he would not undertake. I believe he would 
perform the operation for the stone—build St. Peter’s—or 
assume (with or without ten minutes’ notice) the command of 
the Channel Fleet; and no one would discover by his manner 
that the patient had died, and the Church tumbled down, and 
the Channel Fleet been knocked to atoms.” 

But the main edge of his wit in these letters is directed 
upon the Bishops. He has a well-deserved thrust against 
the old-fashioned way of enthroning the Archbishop of 
Canterbury—“ a proxy sent down in the Canterbury Fly to 
take the Creator to witness that the Archbishop, detained in 
town by business or pleasure, will never violate that founda- 
tion of piety over which he presides ’—a detail introduced in 
order to picture the scandal of the proxy at the Archbishop’s 
scheme of taking from the property of his Cathedral to 
augment poor benefices. “The attorney who took the oath 
for the Archbishop is, they say, seized with religious horrors 
at the approaching confiscation of Canterbury property, and 
has in vain tendered back his 6s. 8d. for taking the oath. 
The Archbishop refuses to accept it; and feeling himself 
light and disencumbered, wisely keeps the saddle upon the 
back of the writhing and agonized scrivener.” Sydney 
Smith’s serious arguments against the proposed changes 
were, first, that there ought to be prizes in the Church; and 
secondly, that the Bishops should leave the Cathedrals alone 
until they had reduced their own incomes to the narrowest 
limits. Perhaps Sydney Smith, being at this time a Canon of 
St. Paul’s, somewhat overestimated the income necessary to the 
adequate discharge of the canonical office, and underestimated 
that necessary for the episcopate. It is hard to say. Neither 
Bishops nor Canons in those undemocratic days published 
balance-sheets. But we are quite sure that Sydney Smith 
was right in pointing to the very imperfect sympathy that 
exists between Bishops and capitular foundations. Even 
to-day, if money is wanted, as wanted it continually is, to 
repair the Cathedral fabric, the first idea that crosses the 
mind of the Episcopal Commissioners is to suppress another 
canonry. A still more vigorous attack upon the Episcopate 
was delivered in an Hdinburgh article called “‘ Persecuting 
Bishops.” (Mr. Russell quotes, @ propos of the title, the grim in- 
quiry of aliving prelate: “Is Bishops in that title a nominative 





or accusative?”) Bishop Marsh of Peterborough had dra; 

up in 1820 a set of eighty-seven questions of his own fails 
to give a satisfactory answer to which meant exclusion rst 
the diocese. With a few passages from this article we m : 
conclude our extracts from Mr. Russell’s vivacious book inte 


“Six such Bishops, multiplied by eighty-seve . 
with five hundred and tinusipdens entities would foto nae 
thing to the ground in six months. But what if it pln] 
Divine Providence to afflict every prelate with the Ba 
putting eighty-seven questions, and the two Archbishops h 
the spirit of putting twice as many, and the Bishop of oiee a 4 
Man with the spirit of putting forty-three questions ?” = 

“Prelates are fond of talking about see, m 
diocese, as if those things Saad to ‘co as thin pie my 
dogs belonged to them.” om 

“Men of very small incomes have often very acute feelj 
and a curate trod on feels a pang as great asa bishop confuted.” 

“The Bishop boasts that he has actually excluded only two 
curates from his diocese: so the Emperor of Hayti boasted that 
he had only cut off two persons’ heads for disagreeable behaviour 
at his table. In spite of the paucity of the visitors executed the 
example operated as a considerable impediment to conversation,” 





SIR FREDERICK TREVES’S TRAVELS,* 

Sir Freperick Treves had a right to expect that his 
countrymen would wish to have his experiences and impres- 
sions of travel, and his expectation has been fulfilled, The 
Press has noticed his book with a promptitude and a fulness 
which are, in themselves, the highest praise. The reader 
soon feels that this appreciation is just, so vivid are the 
pictures which the traveller draws for us, so penetrating his 
criticism of life and manners. We will frankly say that 
we should have been better pleased if he had omitted certain 
comments on British ways and manners, which may be true, 
but are certainly not kind, nor, as far as we can see, neces- 
sary. He paints, for instance, in very lurid colours the 
“Starting from Tilbury.” Doubtless there was much folly, 
much bad taste, much of which yet harsher words might be 
used in the scene. When the steamer has just started the 
traveller sees a “ middle-aged widow of lamentable aspect” 
trying to hide herself behind a pile of rusty boiler-plates 
while she takes her last look at the ship which is carrying 
her son to India. “The dear son at the moment is drinking 
whiskey and water in the second-class saloon. He has already 
confided to the acquaintance of an hour how much money 
‘he has screwed out of the old mater.” Did Sir Frederick 
see this scene “at the moment” when he also saw the widow? 
And if he did, was it so typical as to stand for an example 
of how English sons part from their mothers ? 

It may be said for every traveller that the countries which 
he sees are not exactly the same as were seen by those who 
have gone before him. This is eminently true of Japan, and 
it is the chapters on Japan that we find the most interesting 
part of a highly interesting book. Not a few of previous 
visitors to the country have occupied many of their pages 
with the charms of the Japanese woman. She is certainly 
better known than any of her sisters of either the Far or 
the Near East. Sir Frederick Treves does not ignore her. 
There is, in particular, a most entertaining description of 
how a Japanese lady, apparently a grande dame, demeaned 
herself at the theatre, how she finished her toilet, “wiped 
her face in places with paper and applied powder when 
necessary,” how she smoked three pipes, taking three whiffs 
at each, how she had first tea and then dinner, then for a 
while looked at the play, till her three-year-old baby, “as 
radiant in colour as a tropical bird,” was brought in, where- 
upon the play ceased to interest her. But commonly our 
traveller has more to say about the Japanese man. Here is 
a picture of the soldiers :— 


“When the companies were disbanded for the day they 
strolled about the streets, or flocked around the humbler tea- 
houses. In physique they appeared to be splendid, while in the 
matter of cheerfulness they could not be surpassed. They 
behaved like a posse of school-boys out of school. They 
rehearsed items of drill in the street, drilled one another, pre- 
tended to engage in mortal combat, and filled not a few rickshaw 
coolies with panic by kneeling in the roadway as they advanced, 
and levelling rifles at them. They appeared to find soldiering 4 
most excellent jest, which they appreciated with keenness ani 
exuberant enjoyment. It is needless to say that there was an 
absence of that drunkenness which, in more countries than one, 





os The Other Side of the Lantern: an Account of a Commonplace Tour Round 
the World, By Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., K.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D, Londons 
Cassell and Co. [12s. net.] 
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undings of gallant men squalid and pitiable. I 
makes bn “ regiments pate for the front. ; There was much 
a anh in these leave-takings, much cheering, much waving 
enthuss ags. It was a little curious to see the sweetheart 
of a u on her hero a bunch of flowers in place of the whiskey 
neesing many is inseparable from the ceremony of seeing 


ich to 
bottles we There was everywhere an absence of swagger and 
80. 


The enemy were spoken of neither in terms of hatred 
f contempt. The war, they said, was most regrettable ; and I 
oo once congratulated a Japanese acquaintance upon a victory 
pi vik he did not reply by expressing regret that so many Russian 
. e had been lost. This might have been mere politeness, and 
possibly a little insincere ; but, at least, it was not brutal.” 

WU . 

A curious proof of the iron nerve which these gay and 
gallant little men possessed is given elsewhere. In the 
hospitals, when a patient is so ill that he must be left in 
absolute quiet, the bed is marked with a little red ball. Here 
the symbol, which is almost equivalent to a death-warrant, 
would be regarded with dismay. The Japanese patient is 
not in the least disturbed by it. And he has certainly the 
satisfaction of knowing that he is in the best of hands. Sir 
Frederick Treves—and there could not be a better judge— 
is loud in praise of Japanese doctors and nurses :— 

“There is every probability that the Japanese school of sur- 
gery will become a great school, for the native of Japan has 
qualities which are excellent in the making of a surgeon: he is 
not troubled by ‘nerves,’ he is infinitely patient, fastidiously 
clean, as well as most neat and dexterous with his hands. More- 
over, he has a love of ritual as well as of precision in ritual, and 
in the prosecution of antiseptic surgery this counts for much. 
The Japanese are shrewdly observant, nimble of apprehension, 
receptive, and of large-minded and catholic views. It is said 
that they are neither logical nor profound. If this be true, they 
seem to have come to small ill from the lack of these qualities.” 
He was equally impressed with the efficiency of the Japanese 
trained nurse. It is not surprising, accordingly, that the 
hygienic results are most satisfactory. ‘“ During six months 
of terrible fighting and exposure in a foreign country there 
was only a fraction of 1 per cent. of loss from preventable 
disease.” “In the Boer War,” Sir Frederick goes on, “13,250 
soldiers died of disease,” and this, it might be added, though 
the climate was, on the whole, more favourable to health 
than that of Manchuria can be said to be. 

It would be easy to fill all our available space out of the 
chapters on Japan, but it is necessary to say something 
about other parts of the book. More than half is given to 
India, including Burmah and Ceylon. The chapter in which 
the traveller records his first impressions—summed up in 
the two phrases “ teeming life,” both of man and beast, and 
“intense colour’”—is especially good. Here is one of the 
pictures :-— 

“A hard, azure sky against which stand out, keenly out, some 
cocoanut palms and a slate-coloured dome. The dome rises 
above a white wall which ends below in a dusty road. It is ever 
in India the white wall with the sunon it. In the wall are shops 
—square recesses where men squat as mere patches of red and 
yellow, white and blue. An awning of brown matting, propped 
up by bamboos, takes a little from the bareness of the wall and 
shades the spots where the plaster has fallen away from the 
bricks. Crows glistening like beetles look down from the wall. 
The road is full of moving figures, lean and black-haired. The 
gaunt garments that are wrapped about them are of every colour 
in the world. A purple hood for the head and a scarlet gown, a 
bright green turban with an amber cloak, an orange-tinted tunic 
and a yellow scarf, a naked brown boy, and a man clothed all in 
white make up the ever-changing eddies of colour in the street. 
the light that beats upon all this is blinding, while the shadows 
by the walls are lit up with the gleam of brass vessels and the 
silver bangles on the women’s feet.” 

For the most part the traveller limits himself to description, 
though he illustrates what he pictures with some vigorous 
sketches from history, as at Agra, where the Golden Pavilion 
and the Taj Mahal recall to his mind the rise and fall of the 
Mogul Empire, and the singularly interesting personalities 
of Babar the Lion and his descendants; and at Cawnpore 
and Lucknow, where the wells and the Residency suggest a 
tale of suffering and of heroism such as can scarcely be 
matched in history. Sir Frederick compresses the story 
into a few vigorous pages, which the reader, however familiar 
with it, can hardly read without being moved to the heart. 
Prom Lucknow the traveller made his way to Calcutta, 
which altogether failed to please him, and from Calcutta to 
Jurmah, which seems to have more than made up for the 
disappointment. The praises that other wayfarers have 
showered on the Japanese woman Sir Frederick Treves gives 
to the “Ladies of Creation,” the daughters of Burmah. He 
contrasts them, not a little to their advantage, with the 





fashionable dames of his own country, whom, we may guess, 
he has not forgiven for all the trouble they gave him in 
South Africa. Ceylon was almost as pleasing as Burmah. 
Professionally it interested him more, for he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing exorcism applied to the treatment of disease. 
He gives a most vivid description of the scene, and ingeniously 
suggests that as each malady has its particular devil, the 
system “represents in an allegorical form the bacterial basis 
of disease, which is a leading feature of modern pathology.” 
We are compelled to pass over the chapters given to China 
and to the route homewards from Japan. We should much 
like to know how the passages about President Roosevelt and 
Washington found their way into the pages (370 and 373-74) 
where they now stand. They are just what we should have 
expected to find, but they are a trifle out of place. We 
have to thank Sir Frederick Treves for a quite admirable 
volume of travel. 





NOVELS. 
THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE.* 

THE task of a reviewer of Mrs. Humphry Ward's new novel 
would be greatly simplified if it were possible to treat it as an 
independent and detached work of imagination, and to dis- 
regard entirely the echoes of our social annals which 
insistently reverberate throughout its pages. Approached 
from this standpoint, The Marriage of William Ashe is an 
elaborate and engrossing study of an ill-assorted union 
between equanimity and impulse. William Ashe at the 
opening of the story has just made a brilliant entry 
on the political arena. Young, handsome, well born, highly 
educated, genial, and level-headed, he makes a _love- 
match with Lady Kitty Bristol, the brilliant but 
neglected daughter of Madame d’Estrées, formerly the 
Countess of Blackwater, a meteoric lady of damaged 
reputation. Lady Kitty is only eighteen, but she has 
been educated in France, has lived every moment of her 
feverish life, and is consumed with the desire to live every 
moment that remains. Good-hearted in the main, she is 
possessed by the twin devils of daring and curiosity. 
Ashe fully realises all the risks he runs in linking his 
fate with this elfish creature, who will never brook coercion, 
but is confident that he can conquer her caprices by 
his imperturbable equanimity. The novel relates the 
results of an experiment which Kitty’s character and 
antecedents foredoom to disaster. For not only do her 
blazing indiscretions of speech and manner, her violent 
likes and dislikes, embarrass his political position at every 
turn, but her passionate and reckless desire for “ more life” 
impels her to encourage the compromising attentions of 
Geoffrey Cliffe, a poet and man of action combined, who 
happens to be her husband’s most persistent political 
assailant and critic. The duel between Kitty and Cliffe 
is long, but the issue is foreshadowed in the striking passage 
in which the growth of this intimacy is traced. It had started 
in her ineffectual attempt “to penetrate the secret history 
of a man whose poems had filled her with a thrilling sense 
of feelings and passions beyond her ken ”:— 


“She had not found it quite easy. Cliffe, as we know, had 
resented the levity of her first attempt. But when she renewed 
it, more seriously and sweetly, combining with it a number of 
subtle flatteries, the flattery of her beauty and her position, of 
the private interest she could not help showing in the man who 
was her husband’s public antagonist, and of an admiration for 
his poems which was not so much mere praise as an actual 
covetous sharing in them, a making their ideas and their music 
her own,—Cliffe could not in the end resist her. After all, so 
far, she only asked him to talk of himself, and for a man of his 
type the process is the very breath of his being, the stimulus 
and liberation of all his powers. So that, before they knew, they 
were in the midst of the most burning subjects of human dis- 
cussion,—at first in a manner comparatively veiled and general, 
then with the sharpest personal reference to Cliffe’s own story, as 
the intimacy between them grew. Jealousy, suffering, the ‘hard 
cases’ of passionn—why men are selfish and exacting, why 
women mislead and torment,—the ugly waste and crudity of 
death,—it was among these great themes they found themselves. 
Death above all,—it was to a thought of death that Cliffe’s harsh 
face owed its chief spell perhaps in Kitty’s eyes. A woman had 
died for love of him, crushed by his jealousy and her own 
self-scorn. So Kitty had been told; and Cliffe’s tortured vanity 





* The Marriage of William Ashe. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. With Illus 
trations by Albert Sterner. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. [6s. 
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would not deny it. How could she have cared so much? That 
was the puzzle. But this vicarious relation had now passed into 
a relation of her own. Cliffe was to Kitty a problem,—and a 
problem which, beyond a certain point, defied her. The element 
of sex of course entered in, but only as intensifying the contrasts 
and mysteries of imagination. And he made her feel these con- 
trasts and mysteries, as she had never yet felt them; and so he 
enlarged the world for her, he plunged her, if only by contact 
with his own bitter and irritable genius, into new regions of 
sentiment and feeling. For, in spite of the vulgar elements in 
him, there were also elements of genius. The man was a poet 
and a thinker, though he were at the same time, in some 
sense, an adventurer. His mind was stored with eloquent and 
beautiful imagery, the poetry of others, and poetry of his own. 
He could pursue the meanest personal objects in an unscrupulous 
way; but he had none the less passed through a wealth of tragic 
circumstance ; he had been face to face with his own soul in the 
wilds of the earth; he had met every sort of physical danger 
with contempt; and his arrogant, imperious temper was of the 
kind which attracts many women, especially perhaps women 
physically small, and intellectually fearless, like Kitty, who feel 
in it a challenge to their power and their charm. His society 
then had in these six weeks become, for Kitty, a passion,—a 
passion of the imagination. For the man himself, she would 
probably have said that she felt more repulsion than anything 
else. But it was a repulsion that held her, because of the con- 
stant sense of re-action, of on-rushing life, which it excited in 
herself. Add to these, the elements of mischief and defiance in 
the situation, the snatching him from Mary, her enemy and 
slanderer, the defiance of Lady Grosville and all other hypo- 
critical tyrants, the pride of dragging at her chariot wheels a 
man whom most people courted even when they loathed him, 
who enjoyed, moreover, an astonishing reputation abroad, 
especially in that France which Kitty adored, as a kind of 
modern Byron, the only Englishman who could still display in 
public the ‘ pageant of a bleeding heart,’ without making himself 
ridiculous,—and perhaps enough has been heaped together to 
explain the infatuation, that now like a wild spring gust on a 
shining lake, was threatening to bring Kitty’s light bark into 
dangerous waters. ‘I don’t care for him,’—she said to herself, 
as she sat thinking alone,—‘ but I must see him—I will! And I 
will talk to him as I please, and where I please!’ Her small 
frame stiffened under the obstinacy of her resolution. Kitty’s 
will at a moment of this kind was a fatality,—so strong was it, 
and so irrational.” 

Of the sequel we need not speak in detail, except to applaud 
the skill with which, without unduly extenuating Kitty’s 
infatuation, Mrs. Ward has in the main contrived to retain 
the reader’s interest in and compassion for her erring 
heroine. 

We have said and quoted enough to indicate the high 
level of interest and literary achievement attained by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in her romance, viewed, so to speak, in 
vacuo, and very probably it will be most keenly enjoyed by 
readers who approach it unencumbered by any knowledge of 
the actualities on which it is based. But when the know- 
ledge is possessed, and in face of the author's avowal, it is 
impossible, in endeavouring to form an adequate estimate 
of the novel as a work of art, to disregard its historical 
context. For Mrs. Humphry Ward has resorted in her 
new book, as in its predecessor, to that special varia- 
tion on the historical romance which, if she did not 
invent it, she has made peculiarly her own. The formula is 
that of transferring an episode in real life to a much 
later period, and while preserving its main outlines and 
re-enacting its cardinal incidents, entirely modifying and 
modernising the atmosphere, mlieu, and characterisation. 
It is a device which is perfectly legitimate in itself. History 
repeats itself, human nature is the same in all ages, and if a 
more specific justification be required, one may point to-the 
practice of some of the greatest composers when they 
take an ancient melody as the basis and theme of a set of 
modern variations. Music, however, has the great advantage 
that in its abstract form, at any rate, its suggestion is 
inarticulate, and the bridging of the past and the present 
is beset with less danger and difficulty than in the case of 
a story where all the facts are precise and familiar. 

In the story before us the skeleton of the plot is taken from 
the relations of William Lamb, afterwards Lord Melbourne, 
his wife Lady Caroline Lamb, and Lord Byron, the episode 
being post-dated to a period which, from a variety of pieces 
of internal evidence, is intended to be that of the mid 
“ sixties,” or just half-a-century later. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, however, is not altogether consistent in regard to 
chronology. Speaking broadly, the manners portrayed are 
not those of forty years ago, but of to-day or yesterday. The 
coterie of smart intellectuals called “The Archangels,” to 
whom reference is made, is antedated at least twenty-five 
years, and many other of the decorative details of the 





narrative are obviously based on observation of the 
of contemporary life, though the time colour j 
the main designed to be that of a previous generation, ine 
result, therefore, to any student of the social life of - 
nineteenth century is somewhat bewildering, Jt is the 
merely that new wine has been put into old bottles but dias 
the new wine is of different vintages. Or to put it in sale 
way, too many successive phases of social life are telesco 7 
together to render the result a really faithful picture of 
one period. The book, in short, has the drawbacks not ay 
of a roman 4 clef, but of a composite photograph. 7 
It is irksome and ungrateful, however, to dwell further on 
the flaws—as they appear to us—of what we have found to be 
the most attractive and brilliant of all Mrs, Humphry Ward's 
novels. The fine literary quality of her work remains the 
reader is once more charmed by the restrained eloquence of 
her descriptions, and impressed by the penetrating analysis 
of characters so essentially complex as those of Lady 
Kitty and Geoffrey Cliffe. But along with these familiar 
excellences one notes a marked improvement in technique, a 
livelier movement in the handling of incident and dialogue,— 
in short, a greater ease, skill, and charm in presentation, We 
cannot help thinking that the story would have gained had 
the dramatis personae been more widely representative of the 
different social strata of modern civilisation. The atmo. 
sphere of a drama tends to become somewhat rarefied when 
the characters, with hardly an exception, belong to the élite 
of birth and high office. Beyond a few faithful and perfectly 
trained servants, we meet no one who is not highly educated 
or well born. The tragedy is genuine, but it is somewhat of 
a tragedy de luxe, and in this clash of highly strung and 
highly gifted and delicately reared natures we miss the 
contrast which the stupidity, ingenuousness, or untutored 
mother-wit of the natural man would have supplied. 





Barham of Belitana. By W.E. Norris. (Methuen and Co. 65.) 
—Mr. Norris breaks some new ground in this novel, and though 
he cannot altogether keep away from the calm and polished paths of 
“county society,” yet his most prominent personage is a prominent 
Australian, and in the course of the book he introduces his 
readers to a mildly sensational mystery. Barham of Beltana 
himself (the prominent Australian) is a well-drawn, consistent 
character, though he too closely resembles the conventional 
“Colonist” of fiction to be called original. Mr. Norris is always 
readable, and though his manner is so individual that his readers 
can recognise his hand in every page of the story, yet the present 
novel contrives to avoid the sameness from which some of Mr. 
Norris’s recent books have suffered. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE SECRET OF A GREAT INFLUENCE. 

The Secret of a Great Influence. By Mrs. Horace Porter, 
(Macmillan and Co. 38s. net.)—The sub-title of this book is 
“ Notes on Bishop Westcott’s Teaching.” The reader, accordingly, 
has set before him considerations as to the Bishop’s ethical and 
dogmatic teaching,—the central truths of the Incarnation and 
Resurrection, the Work of the Holy Spirit, and the Atonement 
being successively taken. He then passes to the subject of 
“Bible Study,”—with reference (1) to difficulties; (2) to the 
general aspect under which the Bible is to be regarded ; (3) to the 
general principles and methods of study. The fifth section treats 
of Bishop Westcott’s teaching on “The Christian Church” and 
“The Christian Creed”; the sixth is devoted to “ Worship,” 
public and private; “ Foreign Missions” and a variety of other 
subjects are also mentioned; and finally we have a paper on 
“Bishop Westcott’s ‘Commentaries,’” by the Rev. A. Westcott. 
We have preferred to describe this book rather than to criticise 
it. But we would especially indicate our general agreement with 
the writer’s apologia for the Bishop’s “obscurity.” “No human 
teacher can make clear divine mysteries,” and the peril is great 
that a writer who seeks to be definite and precise will be narrow 
and partial. The Bishop, when he had to deal with a practical 
subject, could go to the point and put things as plainly as any 
man, The man who conducted the great arbitration that 
distinguished his tenure of the See of Durham was not really the 
victim of mental indecision and obscurity. 











THE STORY OF ST. PAUL. 


The Story of St. Paul. By B. W. Bacon, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Dr. Bacon is a critic of the destructive order 
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aceite sot 6 little significant to find occupying the Chair 
of New Testament Criticism and Exegesis at orthodox Yale. His 
pook will make the student think, and so far will be of service ; 
put he is not safe guide, for he is too much inclined to 
play the part of the advocatus diaboli. We can but repeat what 
we have said before on the subject, that no book could endure 
the criticism which is applied to the Bible. Against the old 
doctrine of verbal inspiration such criticism is pertinent 
enough, but it is ludicrous to apply to the narratives of the Old 
and New Testaments tests which it would be impossible to apply 
to Thucydides or Tacitus. There is nothing in the Acts, on 
which Dr. Bacon is specially severe, so incredible as Thucydides’ 
story of the siege of Plataea. We will take an example of Dr, 
Bacon’s manner: “ The story of Elymas the sorcerer displays but 
one of the many various forms of an ancient theme; in its present 
form, it cannot be historica .’ Why not? Does not Josephus 
tell us that Felix was greatly under the influence of a magician ? 
Sergius Paullus was probably a student of the type of the Elder 
very much interested in all kinds of marvels. Dr. Bacon 
goes on: “ The speech placed in Paul’s mouth at the Pisidian 
Antioch... +--+ is quite un-Pauline, and contains not one trait 
of his characteristic gospel, least of all in xiii. 39.” What is 
this un-Pauline utterance. “By him all that believe aro 
justified from all things, from which ye could not be justified 
by the law of Moses.” It is a really gross misrepresentation 
to say that this means “that a man may rest upon the works 
of the law for his general justification, and rely on the death of 
Christ to make up deficiencies.” Professor W. M. Ramsay deals 
with this very subject, the relation between the teaching at 
Antioch and the Epistle to the Galatians (“Historical Com- 
mentary on the Galatians,” xliv.), and says, among other things, 
that “that which is the burden of the Epistle is also the burden of 
the address” ; and again: “ the coincidences between the Epistle 
and the address at Pisidian Antioch are so striking as to make 
each the best commentary on the other.’ And here is Dr. Bacon 
declaring that the two are absolutely contradictory, “the 
doctrine is exactly that which St. Paul fundamentally repu- 
diates.” Which should we follow—Bacon or Ramsay? It is 
needless to answer. 


Pliny, 








Sugar Convention Fallacies. By George Mathieson. (Published 
by the Writer, Hackney Wick, N.E. 3d.)—Those who wish to con- 
sider the story of the effects of the Sugar Convention on the con- 
sumers of sugar, whether as food or for manufacturing purposes, 
cannot do better than buy and read this little pamphlet. A 
better working example of what happens when Governments 
interfere with the free market and reject the doctrine of tariff 
for revenue only could not be found. Unfortunately, this 
working example has cost us many millions already, and may end 
in the production of a real “ ruined industry.” 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
seserved for veview in other forms.) 





A Day at Dulwich. By A. H. Gilkes. (Longmans and Co. 
1s, net.)—The Master of Dulwich College allows us a most 
interesting glimpse into the inner working of the great school 
over which he presides. He takes us into the classrooms, and he 
takes us into the playing fields. We may venture to congratulate 
him on the condition of things which prevails in both regions. 
Happy the Chief who can command the services of such a master 
of the “cross-examining elenchus” as we see in Mr. Smith; 
happy, too, if inefficient colleagues follow the example of Mr. 
Rubeley, and resign when they cannot keep their classes in order. 
Nor is he less to be congratulated on having a “Head of the 
School” who does exactly what he ought to do exactly as he 
should. What a change is there here from the Dulwich of much 
less than a century ago, when the school consisted of twelve boys, 
who might be seen surrounding the bed of the Head-Master as he 
sat up, and, with his long clay pipe at hand, instructed them in 
what the statutes of Edward Alleyn required. 


In Defence of a King. By H.S. Wheatley Crowe. (E. Howell, 
Liverpool. 6s. 6d. net.)—The “King” is, as might be supposed, 
the “blessed martyr, King Charles I.” ' Mr. Crowe exhausts him- 
self in praise of him, and in vituperation of his adversaries. “ An 
ambitious and troublesome society of rogues,” is about as mild 
an expression as he employs to describe the Parliamentary party. 
When he comes to the Scots nothing but “damnable infamy ” will 
suffice, It is really a curious thing that he sees nothing to blame 
even in what fervent Royalists have agreed in condemning, the 
King’s dissimulation. He quotes, for instance, the letter in 





which with cynical frankness Charles describes his policy. : He 
was waited upon by all factions, and would join the one whose 
conditions were the most advantageous, and then “when ‘the 
time comes, I shall very well know how to treat these rogues, and 
instead of a silken garter, I will fit them with a hempen halter.” 
“Not half as much as they deserved,” 1s Mr. Crowe’s comment, 
Does he ever think that if the King had had his way we should 
be by this time in the condition of Russia? Mr, Crowe and his 
friends are not worthy of the liberty which they enjoy. 


The Collector’s Annual. Compiled by George E. East. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s. 6d.net.)—This volume may be described as a companion 
to the same publisher’s Book Prices Current. It gives the prices 
realised at auctions during the year 1904 for pictures in oil and 
water-colour, engravings, china, furniture, old silver, decorations, 
&c. Twenty-one Constables were sold, East Bergholt Mill, from 
the Orrock collection, fetching £1,050. Of thirty-four T. S. 
Coopers, the highest priced was “ Cattle in a Meadow ” (30 in. by 
45in.), £178 10s. Among thirty-seven pictures by David Cox we 
find “ The Blackberry Gatherers ” (25} in. by 30 in.), fetching £630. 
The best-priced Crome was “On the Yare” (264 in. by 40 in.), £1,995. 
Twenty-six Gainsboroughs brought in £33,454, the great prize 
being £12,600 for “ The Countess of Waldegrave” from the Duke 
of Cambridge’s collection. The top-price for a Turner was 
£7,350 for “ Walton Bridges.” But the most astonishing event of 
the year was the sale of the C. H. J. Hawkins collection, when 
2,430 lots realised £174,498. 


The Law of the Concordat. Translated, with Introduction and 
Notes, by L. G. Wickham Legge, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 4d.)—We 
venture to say that of the hundreds of thousands of people who 
have read about the difference between the French Government 
and the Papacy, and who have formed, and even expressed, 
opinions about it, few are acquainted with the facts. Not every 
one, certainly, knows that the Concordat and the Law of the Con- 
cordat (Loi du 18 Germinal, an. X.) are distinct things, that the 
first is an agreement binding on France and the Pope, the other 
a French law, against which the Papacy has from the. first 
protested. Here we have the law, with an explanatory introduc- 
tion and notes. 


The University and the Civil Service. By E. B. Sargant. 
(Longmans and Co. 1s.)—This pamphlet contains an address 
delivered on Degree Day at the University of the Cape of 
Good Hope. Mr. Sargant gives what is practically a history of 
the Civil Service examinations, a system which is now about 
half-a-century old, with an application to the special circum- 
stances of Cape Colony. We may quote a sentence in which the 
speaker may be said to sum up the advantages of the system :— 
“The old circumlocution office is gradually fading away from 
Whitehall. If we would find it outside the pages of Charles 
Dickens, we must now cross the seas and seek within the precincts 
of some brand-new colonial administration.” 


Infantile Mortality and Milk Depéts, By G. F. McCleary, M.D. 
(P. S. King and Co. 6s. net.)—Dr. McCleary gives us some 
striking statistics. The death-rates, to begin with, are not a little 
startling. The general death-rate in the five years 1851-56 was 
22°6 per 1,000; in 1904 it was 16:2 (having fallen to 15:4 in 1903, 
an exceptionally wet, and therefore healthy, season). The deaths 
under one year in 1,000 births were 156, in 1904 they were 146, 
whereas if this mortality had decreased in proportion they would 
have been 1063. The question is—first, what is the cause why the 
good result has not followed? and second, can anything be done 
by way of remedy? There is a table of the causes of death, and this 
is highly interesting, the most striking figure coming under the 
head of “ Diarrhceal Diseases.” The table includes twenty-six 
years (1876-1901). In the first thirteen years the average 
mortality was 16°2, in the last 26:1. These figures bear directly 
on food. Under the head of “Convulsions” the figures are 20°8 
and 1811, showing a decrease possibly due to greater care and 
knowledge. “ Pneumonia and Bronchitis” show 26:1 and 25°7,— 
results curiously similar, and making the increase under the 
first heading of greater significance. And what are the practical 
results? First, that breast-feeding is by far the best ; and second, 
that between cow’s milk and condensed milk there is not much 
to choose, though Dr. McCleary inclines to favour the former 
as against the latter. But we must be content with calling 
attention to a very valuable book. It contains, we should add, 
details of successful systems followed abroad. 


Songs of the Valiant Voivode, and other Folk-Lore. Collected 
from Roumanian Peasants by Héléne Vacaresco. (Harper and 
Brothers. 10s. 6d.)—The first song in this volume—songs they are 








called, but they are not in verse, nor is the prose, as far as we 
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can discern, particularly rhythmical—looks like a fairy-tale 
variant of “The Lady of Shalott.” Stana,a poor maid who has 
but her necklace, her spindle, and her house with three nut-trees 
in front, loves the “ Valiant Voivode” as he rides by. A kindly 
fairy turns her spindle into a lovely maid, and offers to turn her 
-into the same, only she must go to the palace of the Sun, where 
all things are surpassingly fair. And she goes, carrying the 
‘Voivode with her in his sleep. He is enchanted; but after three 
days she grows jealous of the self that is really her,—a very happy 
touch. The other stories are more or less of the same pattern. 
‘The peasants from whom such legends are gathered must be a 
strange people; but such gifts of fancy do not.seem to make for 
‘practical results. A curious volume this, which will be found 
most interesting by the best informed students of folk-lore. 


New Epirions.— Outlines of the Life of Christ. By W. Sanday, 
-D.D. (T. and T. Clark. 5s. net.)—This volume is a reprint of 
the article “Jesus Christ,” contributed to Dr. Hastings’s “ Dic- 
tionary of the Bible.” It is intimated that the author has a 
larger work on the same subject in hand, and that meanwhile 
only a few changes have been made in the article. A notable 
feature is an improved map of the Sacred Sites, taken from 
‘various sources, and brought up to the latest stage of knowledge 
on the subject.—— We have also received a “Popular Edition” 
of that most interesting and generally admirable book, The Cities 
of India, by G. W. Forrest (A. Constable and Co., 5s. net). 
In Mr. W. Heinemann’s edition of “Tho Works of Heinrich 
Heine” we have Vol. XI., containing Germany, a poem in twenty- 
eight capita, and Romancero, Books I. and II., translated’ by 
Margaret Armour (5s.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


———__— 
Abraham (W. H.), Church and State in England, cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) 5/0 
Adamson (BR, BR. M. ), The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, cr 8vo 
(J. Clarke) net 3/6 
Albanesi (E. M.), Peter a Parasite: a Novel, cr 8vo .. ..(Methuen) 6/0 
Ashmore igs G.), The Classics and Modern ‘Training, ‘cr ‘Bv0 (Putnam) net 5/ 0 
Birt (F. B, B.), The Story of an Indian Upland, 8vo... (Smith & Elder) net 12/6 
Bruce (M. S.), Grammaire Frangaise, Cr 8V0........1secccsecserrsescresess St 3/0 
Burland (J. B H.), Dr. Silex : a Novel, cr 8V0 se... ....(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Burnside (W. 8.), Theory of Equations, Vol, Zig BVO sccccoces Crepes) net 10/6 
Cadogan (Hon. E.), Makers of Modern History, DVO sscceices Ke Murray) net 8/0 
hesson\(Mrs. W. H.), The Bell and the Arrow: a Novel...(T. W. Laurie) 6/0 





Confessions of be ’ Ambitious Mother (The), cr 8VO ....... ( — net 3/6 
Crawford _o » Cerys a Novel, cr 8vo... (Drane) 6/0 
Croker The Old Cantonment, and other Stories of India (Methuen) 6/0 
Dean faw Probationer : a Novel, CP EVO di sccevecersee (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Dellen Lay (F. S.), Breaking the Wilderness, DED csinervessh (Putnam) net 15/0 


Dea ee (B. D.), The Homes of the First Franciscans in Umbria, 
.(Dent) net 4/6 


=a BVO wees 
d(C. - " A Vagrant Englishwoman: - ‘Novel, ‘er 8v0 (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Dods ( he Bible: its Origin and Nature, cr 8vo .. .(T. & T. Clark) net 4/6 
Ely (H. , Another Handy Garden Book, cr 8v0 ......0008 (Macmillan) net 7/6 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads, BPD sccccasie eee (Nutt) net 12/6 
a arr (A. H.), The Essentials of Composition and Rhetoric (Heath) 3/6 
itzroy (I.), A Quixotic Woman: a Novel, cr 8vo ........ «(J. Murray) 6/0 


Flint (B.), On Theological, Biblical, and other Subjects, ‘er 80 
W. Blackwood) net 7/6 
Fotheringhame (J.), Sir Valdemar the Genaes a penesae cr 8vo ...,.. (Low) 3/6 
Gilman (C. P.), Human Work, cr 8vo... Gay & Bird) net 7/0 
Graham (W.), Wickedness in High Places : a Novel, “er 8v0. (FE. V. White) 6/0 
Gray (J. W.), Shakespeare’s Marriage, &c., 8vo ~-(Chapman & Hall) net 10/6 
Green (E. E.), Elizabeth Grey: a Novel, cr BUG nestscce (W, cmp -6/0 
Grenfell (W. T.), The Harvest of the Sea: a Tale, cr _— ~(Oliphant) net 3/6 
Hamilton (C.), Duke’s Son: a Novel, Cr 8V0 ......sesseveee (Heinemann) 6/0 
Hancock (H. I.), The Physical Culture Life, cr 8v0 ..... (Putnam) net 5/0 
Hanke (V.), Treatment of Diseases of the Eye (Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Harman (N, B.), The Conjunction in Health and Disease, 8vo (Bailliére) net 10/6 
Harper (W. B.), Critical and Exegetical peeenacowed on Amos and Hosea, 
eS A id Clark) 12/0 






8v0 
ee (Ww. ‘RE. .), Religion ‘and the ‘Higher Life, CT BVO secscoresees (Unwin) net 6/0 
Henry (J. a* Hora (K. J.), Modern Electricity (Hodder & tBiougion net 5/0 
Houmas (M.), A Dreamer’ s Harvest: a ted 3 (Greening) 6/0 
Knowles (V. D.), ‘The Brief Evidence, cr 8V0.....4 speoeeoronp Wilson) net 2/6 
Leaf (A.), A Maid at Large: a Novel, cr 8vo .., i sesseeee(Nash) 6/0 
Teys (J. K.), The House Boat Mystery, cr 8V0 ....000 “(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Macmillan (D.), John Knox: a Biography, cr 8vo . eas ..(8.8.U.) net 3/6 
Marsh (R.), A Spoiler of Men: a Novel, cr 8vo ., ..(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 


Mason (A. J.), The Historic Martyrs of the Primitive ‘Church, 8vo 
(Longmans) net 10/6 









Meldrum (A. N.), Avogadro and Dalton, 810 ......sscsescssesees (W. Claye) net 3/0 
Merriman (C, E.), A Self-Made Man’s Wife: her Letters to her Son, cr 8vo 
Putnam) 6/0 
Mitford (B.), A Frontier Mystery: a Novel, cr 8V0........0.0008080(F. V. White) 6/0 
Moorhead (T. G.), Surface Anatomy, Cr 8V0........s00000 ie ” (Bailliére) net 4/6 
My Communion, by Author of ‘‘ Praeparatio,” cr 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 2/6 
Oppenheim (L.), International Law, Vol I.: Peace, 8vo ...(Longmans) net 18/0 
Ordo Romanus Primus, 8V0.......s0000+ qooccevecovesocccess (De La More Press) net 716 
Origines Icelandicae, 2 WOME OPO acids crosicctecbscsstd (Oxford Univ. cen net 42/0 
Pemberton (M.), Mid the Thick Arrows: a stb shtanas ens & Stoughton) 6/0 
Pisa (A.), Rome, 8vo ....... woe eek net 7/6 
Read (C.), The Metaphysics of ‘Nature, 8v0- esp inci gecananetvenbeiaat Black) net 7/6 
Roose svelt (F.), The Siren’s Net: a Novel, cr 8vo .. (Unwin) 6/0 


Rosadi (G.) The Trial of Jesus, er 8vo . ~(Hiutchinson net 6/0 
Rouse (A. L.), The Letters of Theodora, er 8v0 « seeeeees(Macmillan) 6/0 
Seales (F. 8.), Elementary Microscopy, cr 8vo ..... * "\ (Bailliére) net 3/0 
Select Documents Illustrative of the French Revolution, 2 2 vols. er 8v0 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 12/0 


Snell (H.), The Camera in the Fields, cr 8vo .. .(Unwin) 5/0 
Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama from Lyly to ‘Shirley, ‘er 8v0 

Oxford Univ. Press) 7/6 
Stewart (C. D.), The Pogiive Blacksmith: a mane hese veerhe en rte 6/0 
Tales from Spain, by J. G. P., cr 8vo ...... ¢ doe coe os (Greening | 
Tighe (A.), A Queen of Unrest: a Novel, cr 8v0 ....... *" (Sonnenschein) 6/0 
Tuckwell (W.), Reminiscences of a Radical Parson, cr BVO... (Cassell) not 9/0 
Turner (R.), Peace on Earth: a Novel, Cr 8VO ......sssssssessoeeerers (A. RiverS) 6/0 
Walker (E.), Music of the Masters: Beethoven, Ce (Wellby) net 2/6 
Wallace (D.), The Lure of the Labrador Wild ...... (Hodder & Stoughton) 7/6 
Wari (J.), Our Sudan: its Pyramids and Progress, 4to...(J. Murr: uy) net 21/0 
Wildman (W. B.), Life of St. Ealdhelm, er $vo ...... (Chapman & Hall) net 2/6 
Zimmer (G. F.), The Mechanical Handling of Material ...(Locékwood) net 25/0 
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ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


VINCIGLIATA. 


A Pure Italian Burgundy of good Body and Bouquet, 
Practically non-acid aud free from sugar, 
An Ideal Dinner Wine at a Moderate Price, 


SOLD IN CASES OF P 
28 Litre Flasks ... oon ove eee ove oe we ave ‘— 
OA Hiale-Tatre FIARES «ie cee tes ts, ses es ce 
48 Half-Litre Flasks _... * see ee rr 


Litre Samples 9/-, post-free, 


CREAM OLIVE OIL, 
Sold in convenient tins (1} gal.) 8/6; or in cases of 8 tins, 60/- 
Full Particulars of the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd., 34 Leadenhall Street, London, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


COCOATINA 


This, being an Absolutely Pure Cocoa, is the most 
perfect Food and Stimulant, and any addition 
of either Albumen or Chemicals would only 
lessen its value—Vide Works by Drs, Trevry, 
HUTCHINSON, and other Eminent Experts, 


BROWNING’S 
SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT PRESERVES 


the Vision, gives ease and comfort, and relieves Eye-strain and Headaches, 
Consultations free. 














OUR EYES, and how to Preserve them, by Joun Brown1nG, F.R.AS., F.B.MS. 
18th Edition post-free, 1s., from 


JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN. 7 (Estab, 1765.) 
Note New ApprREss—78 (late 63) STRAND, W.C, 
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APPOINTMENT | au Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & C03 
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E. DENT and CO. Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange EC, 
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THE WORLD. 
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SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
Send Free 


Hi A M P T oO N of Charge 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating, 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 

Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W- 
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ALLIANSE ASSURANCE CO., LtD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO. 


Capital—5t Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10§ Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
a ee Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
James Fletcher, Esq. 
Johu Hampton Hale, Esq. 


Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 


ight Hon. Lord Battersea, 
Pieavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. 


Burroughes e Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 
Thomas Wiligna fasten, = Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
John Cator, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 


‘ : endish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
pang 45 ase, Brerard G. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel F, AndersonsStebbing, 
Bir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon, the Earl of Verdlam, 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 
Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 
of business, 


t Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
dena ° *" ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


“FIRE LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 
The Corporation is prepared to Act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 








A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
‘West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 








GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 
dotne. Cari, Ut. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 
— 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 


Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
General Manager—F’. Nori-Miuter, J.P. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE, 











M0 LET, a SET of THREE ROOMS in LADIES’ RESI- 
‘Apply LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 
ECRETARY.—LADY, thorough knowledge English, 


French, and German, Stenographer, Typist, experienced in financial, 
literary, and diplomatic work, SEEKS POST as Private Secretary. Excellent 
testimonials.—Address, ‘‘ D, L, A.,” Willing’s, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


M\O0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A DOCTOR living 

in a village in Hants (400 ft. above sea-level) has charge of a little GIRL 
of 9 years, and would RECEIVE ANOTHER about the same age to share the 
home life. The house and surroundings are exceptionally healthy. Terms 
aro moderate.—Box 60, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St., Strand, London, W.C, 


NE or TWO ENGLISH or FRENCH BOARDER 
PUPILS can be taken in a small private family (Roman Catholic). 
Tlouse close to the sea on Kent coast; very healthy. Every care and atten- 
tion, French and Italian spoken. Terms very gE “iM. 
Box 61, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their & 001 after Easter, 
1%, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts, NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
8acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
yark land, London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
8t. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour. It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town, 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY. 


SALE by TENDER of £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE PER CENT. 
DEBENTURE STOCK. Minimum price £90 per Cent. 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that it is the intention of the Directors of 
4 Compan to SELL by TENDER £67,300 PERPETUAL THREE PER 
c ENT. DEBENTURE STOCK in accordance with the provisions of the 

South Metropolitan Gas Act, 1901.” 

Particulars of same, with Form of Tender, can be obtained at this Office, on 
qblication to the undersigned, and Tenders must be sent in on or before 

7 y, the 28th day of March instant. 

he Stock will be allotted to the highest bidders, but no Tender will be 
ja at a lower price than at the rate of £9) money for each £100 

o uture Stock. By Order, FRANK BUSH, Secretary. 

fices: 709 Old Kent Road, London, 8.E. 
9th March, 1905, 




















Q°urty, OF LONDON. 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 to 1908, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the following appointments in the Education Department :— 


FOUR DIVISIONAL INSPECTORS, who will have the general superintend- 
ence of large districts and give special attention to the co-ordination of educa- 
tion within their areas. Their chief duties will be to inspect Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres, Secondary Schools, Training Colleges, Science and Commercial 
Centres, Polytechnics, and all Institutions for Higher Education aided by the 
Council. Candidates will be required to possess special qualifications in one of 
the following subjects :—(1) English Language and Literature; (2) Modern 
Languages; (3) Mathematics and Science; (4) Technology (including 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering). The sa will be in each cage £600 
a year, rising by annual increments of to a maximum salary of £800 a year. 

ONE ART INSPECTOR, whose chief duties will be to Inspecé the Art Teaching 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Art Schools, and Polytechnics, Tho 
salary will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum 
salary at £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOOD AND METAL WORK, whose chief duties 
will be to Inspect the Teaching in Wood and Metal'Work in Manual Training 
Centres and Picmentazy and Secondary Schools, He will also be required to 
Inspect certain Classes at Polytechnics. The salary will be £400 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to Inspect Technical Classes for Women (including Upholstery, 
Flower-making, Needlework, Millinery, ie or ogg | and Dress-cutting) 
Evening Schools, Girls’ Clubs, and Polytechnics, The salary will be £300a 
year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office. and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are given in the Form of Application. 

In connection with the appointments there is no restriction with regard to 


sex. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the London County Council at the County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tious must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 
1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment. 





G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council, 

Spring Gardens, 8.W., 2nd March, 1905. 

‘Pan ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
HIGH WYCOMBE. 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of this School is VACANT, 

It is requisite that Candidates for the ane should be Graduates of 
one of the Universities of the United Kingddm. 

The fixed salary is £150—in addition—capitation payments, remuneration 
pecan from boarders (present accommodation for twenty), and a Master’s 

ouse. 

The duties of the Head-Master will commence at the beginning of the 
summer term. 

spin, with aes of not more than three testimonials, should be sent 
to JOHN PARKER, Esq., Clerk to the Governors, High Wycombe, on or 
before ny fourth day of April next, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification, 








T. PAUL’S 8QHBOOL LOR DGB. 

The GOVERNORS of St. Paul’s School, London, hereby give notice that 
it is their intention shortly to ELECT a HIGH-MASTER, who will enter 
upon his duties in September next. 

Candidates must be Graduates of some eapeey the United Kingdom. 
No person is disqualified by reason only of his not being or not intending to 
be in Holy Orders. The Governors and the High-Master are required to make 
proper provision for Religious instruction in the School in accordance with 
the principles of the Church of England. 

Candidates are requested to make their application in writing, and forward 
80 copies of not more than three testimonials, together with not more than 
three references, to the undersigned on or before April 29th next. 

Any further information which may be desired may be obtained from the 
undersigned, and candidates may be supplied, if they desire it, with copies of 
the scheme settled by the Charity Commissioners and approved by her late 
Majesty in Council. 

ercers’ Hall, Cheapside, E.C., JOHN WATNEY, 
March 23rd, 1905. Clerk to Governors. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL OF KING EDWARD VIL. 
AT STOURBRIDGE.—HEAD-MASTER, 

There will be a VACANCY in the Head-Mastership of this School after 
July 31st, 1905. The gentleman appointed must be a Graduate of one of the 
principal Universities of the United Kingdom, A knowledge of Modern 
Languages, Chemistry, and Natural Science is considered desirable. The 
remuneration by stipend, capitation fees, &c., amounts at present to about 
£600 per annum, with house. 

There are six Assistant-Masters paid by the Governors, 

Personal canvassing of the Governors will be considered a disqualification. 

Applications in writing, with twelve copies of testimonials, to be sent to 
W. P. TRAVIS, Esq., Solicitor, Clerk to the Governors, on or before May 20th, 


1905. 


7 ING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIBMINGHAM, 


HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A SCIENCE MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in September 
next. Special Subjects: Chemistry and Physics. The Mistress must be 
competent to prepare pupils for the London B.Se,, and may have charge of a 
Form. Salary according to qualifications, 

Candidates are requested to send in their applications, which must be 
accompanied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the 
Head-Mistress, on or before the 15th April. 

Forms of Application and further particulars may be obtained on application 
to the SECRETARY, King Edward’s School, New Street, Birmingham, 

Birmingham, March 20th, 1905. 

ST, ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
St LEONARDS JUNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—For Girls from seven to fourteen. 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays. The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situated near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List on application tothe HEAD-MIS RESS, 
St Katharines Lodge, St Andrews. 
EEKLY BOARDERS and_ Boarders —WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Pringi- 
pals: C. E. RICE, M.A. (late of Bedales Sclicol) and Mrs, GARRETT RICB 























(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
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NT MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and gaara and Language 
See on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special re; to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Lan , 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 

R PaincipaL; Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train ducated 
ies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught. including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References ——- to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D,—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal,Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the owauroon MANCHESTER, and 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 


only. 

Naining Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


E INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a erry oreo for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER, Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
'eachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSH of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospect may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
3 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 5S. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 

§ oderate .terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
-Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 

KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 

e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to a large 

Country House, standing in grounds of 5 acres, on HOOK HEATH, above 

Woking (frequent service under 40 mins, to town). Fees 125 gns. and 100 gns. 
—-Miss WIGHT, S. Katharine’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 


Oy SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 





























Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for gumes. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
--Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 





T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.—Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. . A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical nay | ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


4 OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 








MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 

Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educag 

tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention ; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Divloma). 


ee HU RST SCHOOL, 





SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K, M. ELLIS, 
Fees, 90 guineas a veo» 





(FFUSOR EDUCATION CORPORATION. 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8.W, . 
CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 


A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Seco, 


Teachers, The Course includes pre: tion for the Oxford ondary 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teachior’s Diplo ees 


Ceene of London, 
‘or instruction in the Theory and History of Ed 

attend the Lectures of the University Riedee ie ‘Miueae T pendente 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is aie = 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as toqualifi oA 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by a plication a 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Ho; - 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne, ~oe, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £100), 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to gi i 
ed oe — the — of rg“ eee and psa Were “ practical 
‘he Head-Mistress, Miss A, GER GRAY, wi leased 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. va ee bad send 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fea £40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient mod 
education (including French and German) ref the daughters anne Bon 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus 4 
all inquirers. 


: Setiaiaaiies HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Ten Entrance Scholarships from £50 to 
£60, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years at the College, will 
be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from July 3rd to 
July 8th, 1905, Names must be entered before June Ist. The.College prepares 
Students for London Degrees and also for Oxford Honour Examinations 
Inclusive fee, £90 a year. . 

ane amet | TERM pare on APRIL 29th. 

‘or forms of entry and further particulars apply to the 
Royal Holloway College, Englefield F ssc rend ai a 








DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 

LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle. 

—_ oe F tee Ene - = —— oe Grounds, and Playing 
‘ields; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualified Staff; Great S — 

trated Prospectus from Mise PANKES, Prineipal — 


‘A RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises, Thorough Modern Education, E i 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals : Miss GIBB and Miss H ALL 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SCELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
4 ag Ppa apna by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, 
ealthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis,—Princi 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVEM, 
ISS SAX'TTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. ' Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 


swimming. Field for sports. 
~ MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR, 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 

Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9rz, 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK. 

SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorongh education in bracing moorland air, Highest references, 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

a French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
esired, 


T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 

MIDDLESEX (103 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B. SHORE, Medisval and Modern 
Tanguages Tripos, Girton College. 


A LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH. 


























CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


S7; MICHAEL'S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH- 





CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms. Ila 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-courts surrounding house, Riding, 
swimming.—Prospectus on application. 


ADY K RECOMMENDS A FINISHING HOME 
SCHOOL near London where a small number of GIRLS of good family 
receive a brilliant education ; great attention to health and sport; and delicate 
girls can study on special lines. Two Scholarships of value offered to two 
clever girls over 16. They must be daughters of Professional men.—Ad 
“EMULATION,” c/o Robert Watson, 6 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS—~ 
An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and | 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, 
four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 
May ist,—Further particulars may be had from Rev. A, H. COOKE, M.A, 
Head-Master. 


Tt EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 
. 1381, A.D.—Small First Grade Public School. Classical and Modern. 
Boating, Cadet Corps, and usual outdoor Games. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 8rd. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 5th and 6th, Vacancies 
for Boarders at School House, Castle House, and at of Court (boys 
under 13 years).—For Prospectus, &c., address HEAD-MASTER. 


ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 























Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 
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— 
T ,THOMAS’S HOSPITAL 
‘ {ELBERT EMBANKMENT, 8.E. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
UMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on APRIL 26th. ‘ 

it ital occupies One of the finest sites in London, and contains 602 

The Bot 540 are in constant use. 


bods, of whic other Scholarships and Prizes (26 in number), of the value of 
-. thax £500, are offered for competition each year. 

"Ups of 60 Resident and other Appointments are open to Students after 

4 eioe-, s part of the Medical School buildings, and the athletic 

A Staden vammpey erty situ@ted at Chiswick, can be reached in 40 minutes 


romnd. _ —~h 

m the Hospital. u i ’ 
taining full ticulars, may be obtained from the under- 

ee 3. H. FISHER, B.8.Lond., Dean, 


Uys HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, and Students then 

sont will be eligible to compete for Entrance Scholarships of the combined 

a of £300) in the following September, as well as for the numerous Medals, 

5 holarships and Prizes awarded during the period of Studentship. The 

Scholes have opened an Additional 50 Beds on the Medical side of the 
Hospital. ‘ - . " z 

Hospital Appointments in both special and general depart- 

a to Students. Frithout charge, and the holders of Resident 

Appointments are provided with board and lodging. : 
The Dental School provides the full Curriculum required for the L.D.S. 





Boe ndbook of Information for those about to enter the Medical Profession 
will be forwarded on application. fi ‘ 

For Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to Fees, Course 
of Study advised, Regulations for, Residents in the College,. &., apply 
personally, or by letter to the DEAN, Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, S.V. 





SCHOOL 


tT, MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

S PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of London, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons; and for the 
Government Medical Services. ; 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May are 
eligible. Handbook of eurricnium on application to the DEAN. 


VE UNIVERSITIES OF MANCHESTER, LIVER- 

POOL, AND LEEDS.—The next MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 

will commence on Wednesday, July 5th, 1905, and wili be held simultaneously 

at the three Universities and in Schools approved by the Joint Matriculation 

Board, The fee is due on or before June 3rd. Information as to Scholarships 

awarded on the results of this Examination and in other matters may be 
obtained from the undersigned. 

R. F. GWYTHER, 


Secretary to the Joint Matriculation Board, 
Owens College, Manchester. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CHARTER- 
HOUSE SQUARE, E.C.—An ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 
TION will be held on Wednesday, April 12th, 1905, at 1.30 pm. VIVE 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on June I1th, 
195, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and Sth next.—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. & 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 
and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£90 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations ;‘also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per znnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist.—Apply to the BURSAR, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisburv and Winchester dioceses. 


RIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
} ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (Boarders) for May Term, 
Examination on April 26th and 27th, at the School House, where Candi- 
dates can be accommodated, free of charge.—Apply to the Head-Master, 
ARTHUR THORNTON, M.A. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
T. EDMUND'’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
; NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Kighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particuiars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 





























ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions, 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
ee Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. &.. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


OODCOTE HOUSE PREPARATORY: SCHOOL, 
: WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B. FENDALL wishes to 
give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 
under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full information 
may be obtained from Rev. C. B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, Windlesham, and 
from 0. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
laboratories, Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and‘Hospitals. Special Classes for Londor 
Examinations, Entrance Scholarships each J uly.—Apply The BURSAR. 
PErTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 














‘for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 


Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 
Ha aes &c., or particulars’ of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 


SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 








WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- ‘ 


tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
Workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of | aval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 
SUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C., 
THURSDAY, April 27th,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
; CIRENCESTER. . 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 

Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch. 
For Land-owners. Land-agents, Surveyors,Agriculturists. intending Colonista,&. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS’ TUESDAY, May 23rd. 

LPRPHAR COLLEGE, KENT. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MARCH 27th, and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations, 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


LeicHt ON. PARK SCHOOL 
NEAR READING, 














UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to.the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 

NOCIETY OF FRIENDS PUBLIC SCHOOL, 

LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made to the 
HEAD-MASTER, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. 


Three Scholarships value 90 guineas per annum, One Warden’s Exhibition 
value 50 guineas, and Six General Exhibitions value 30 guineas, will be com- 
peted for in June next. The Examination will be in two parts—(1) at Prepara- 
tory Schools of Candidates on June 6th, 7th; (2) of Selected Candidates at 
Bradfield on June 14th, 15th. Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 
September 15th, 1905.—For further details apply to the WARDEN, 

A LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 

PREPARATICN for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools, 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year, 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, P 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 

Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior. School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres, Certific. Sanitation. Chem, and Phys. Labors, ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct, 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 
' E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent. tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882, 


H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP: 
- MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 




















Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature, 


For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 


Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S. * Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 


| EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East. Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country ; 
large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 
under 19 preferred. }'rench and German. University Entrance and other 
Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


{LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
YY Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 
above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on applicati 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class,—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 

for MY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


or COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE. 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES, 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships and Exhibitions, Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 

OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES.— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of ‘backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


ANGUAGES. SCIENCE. 


ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and_ Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
Platterstrasse, Ziirich, Switzerland. 


ry\0 PARENTS SENDING DAUGHTERS ABROAD.— 
ENGLISH LADY (certificated Governess, 20 years’ experience) pur- 
posing spending a year in GERMANY, would UNDERTAKE CHARGE of 
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ONE or TWO GIRLS wishing to study Languages, Music, and Art. Highest 
references,—Full particulars from Miss SCOTT, Sherborne Castle, Dorset. 
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NTERNATIONAL GUILD. 
6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 





HOLIDAY COURSES, specially adapted to the needs of ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING STUDENTS, will be held during the months of JULY, AUGUST, 
SEPTEMBER, 


For full Particulars apply to SECRETARY. 


a es 


DUCATION. i 


Parents or Guardians desiring accurate inf, 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS iy Bogen oe atthe 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to or abroad, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely i i 
educational establishments. Advice, free of oon oe i = ong Thring 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, ’ 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 





ARIS.— Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne, 
Lofty, bright rooms, Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


NO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with 
sa. a as toes 2" a &e., ASSOCI ATION! 

-» 22 Craven eet, Trafalgur Square, W.C, . 
“ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), Telegraphic Address 





ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
; Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs. STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London, 
EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masgters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes,‘German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 








| 

OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Mis 
LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified Engli : 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements,—Cortes 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C, ‘ nae 
fn Sacdee AMbdae 8 in a ee 


mYPEWRITING WANTED, 


Literary work preferred: Terms, 10d. per 1,000 
Farther Particulars on "ipplitation. a 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.¢C, 











a ye mee ey of PEOPLE do not know what the 


Religion called THEISM is. Rational seekers after TRU invi 
to apply for THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of Go neet 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, W., where Services are held every Sunday at ll-and7. Literature 
sent gratis and post-free. 








pete hoorting and Day School for French and 
English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 
Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mile. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bérigny. 


T\IEPPE.—Rev. aa: 4 





CHARLES MERK, M.A. PhD., 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I, St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge,—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 


Oise, nce, 
(Protestant) WISHES to 








RENCH CLERGYMAN 

TAKE YOUNG BOARDERS (boys or girls). Bright home life; pretty 

town within walking distance of Switzerland ; piano, singing easily acquired, 
—Mr. le Pasteur DRAUSSIN, Pontarlier, France, Doubs. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE ao few GIRLS of 
sixteen years and upwards in their Educational Home. Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, History, and Art. Thorough Training in Household 
Management, Every facility for outdoor amusements. Climate exhilarating, 
water excellent. ighest references given and required. Escort from 
London after Easter.—Illustrated Prospectus, Miss DAWSON. 


A LD 32:83, BERN E=— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care, Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ERMANY.—VILLA JOSEPHA, BALLENSTEDT a. 

HANHALT.. ‘Very healthy situation. The Misses PICK RECEIVE a 

few DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete their Education. Comfort- 

able family life. German, French, English, Music, Drawing, Painting, Domestic 
Economy &c. Fees, £60 to £80 a year.—Prospectus ou application, 


ERMANY.—A few YOUNG LADIES who wish to study 

Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a comfortable Home in 

a German Family ; rooms overlooking the Rhine. English references given,— 
“L. M.,” Ubierring 58, Kéln-am-Rhein. 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 411-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town, Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms. 
Home comforts. Excellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms, 


RESDEN.—Friulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

Jenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS,—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr, TRUMAN’S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus), 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSHES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and-on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epucationat AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C, 

PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d, 






































HE DAVID LEWIS MANCHESTER EPILEPTIC 
COLONY. 


The COLONY IS NOW OPEN for the Reception of Sane Epileptics, 
Grounds of 113 acres, situated in a beautiful part of Cheshire, two and halt 
miles from Alderley Edge Station, Electric light throughout. Perfect 
an , 

The colony system ensures for epileptics the social life and emplo 
suited to their needs. Terms for middle and upper class puke 
week upwards, according to accommodation and _requirements,—For further 
information apply to the Director, Dr. McDOUGALL, David Lewis Colony, 
near Alderley Edge, Cheshire; or to EDWIN W. MARSHALL, Secretary, 
88 Barton Arcade, Manchester. , 


S.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
Lil 11s. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 


J. le 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s, extra. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, RIVIERA 
EXTENSIONS. 


Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY 8. LUNN, MD., 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
NOURS 


obey Oy PORTUGAL 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 

£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 t6 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel, 
Excellent Hotels, 

MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s. 4d. 

BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd,, 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 80 James 
Street, Liverpool. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTERES? 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


S ptorgenie FOWLS.—Superior to all in delicacy of flavour; 

not large, but invariably good and reliable. 6s, 6d. per couple, neatly 
trussed and carriage paid. Careful attention given to cleanliness and packing, 
Testimonials from customers of five years’ standing.—RUDD, Poultry Farm, 
Erpingham, Norfolk. 


OOKS WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 
Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 

sent per return. Experienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject, Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—-HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham, 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—* Mr. E. Baker 

is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart, All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
bookfinder extant. Please state wants. ROOKS WANTED—2£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley's Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest cash value given for libraries 
and parcels, Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1818; £10 for Jorrocks’s Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £5 for Keats's 
Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1894; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 
derland, 1865 or 1866; &.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


ARE, OLD, AND CURIOUS BOOKS 


Special Catalogue of Interesting Items for the Curious, the Learned, and 
the Collector. 
Catalogues free of READER, Orange Strect, Red Lion Square, W.C. 


Have you read 


GRAPHOLOGY MADE EASY. By R. D. Srocker. 
An instructive and clearly written handbook of much practical utility 
in daily life. 
Price 6d. net; by post, 8d., from 
H. J. GLAISHER, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 









































RUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM, 
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- MAPLE & CO 


LONDON PARIS 


“CHAIRS” 


A new. book with 600 photographs and 
sketches of drawing room, dining room, 
library, study, hall, and office chairs, easy 
chairs in every variety of shape and cover- 
ing, wicker, coloured cane and bamboo 
chairs, &e. The most interesting and 
comprehensive book of chairs published 


Free on application 
LIBRARY CHAIRS 


MAPLE & CO 


LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 
LEA’S TOBACCOS 

For the use of 


those who desire 
the best of things 


Sample 
Per Ib. 202. packet. 


SWASHBUCKLER tric” 6/8 -=/11 Sac 





BOARDMAN’S pipe tobacco 7/4 1/- Pia 
THE CHAIRMAN oitsitaiy 7/4 1/- faa 


cool, 


TOURNAMENT = Sixcun” 8/- 1/1 Bata 


WASSAIL Motion Se O/- 1/23 ei 
aroma. 
INDIAN FAKIR = A2¢u 10/- 1/4 rs 
tobacco, 
SPECIAL ! 


1 0z, Packet of each of the above Tobaccos, 3/3 post pald. 


NOTE —Smokers will find in these high-class mixtures tobaccos to satisfy 
* the most exacting palates. A lifetime’s study and experience 
have resulted in the production of 


THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
sent direct from 


R, J. LEA, 


45 Market Street, Manchester. 


Bankers: MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DisTRICT. 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Sold in Two Strengths— 
MILD MEDIUM 
§d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 41d. per oz.; 1b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper, 








NOW READY. 
The ONLY OFFICIAL Guide to Stock Exchange Securities. 
PRICE FIFTY SHILLINGS. 
By Authority of the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE OFFICIAL 
INTELLIGENCE FOR 1905. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
A carefully revised précis of information regarding 
BRITISH, AMERICAN AND FOREIGN SECURITIES. 
Edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department. 


This work is produced under the direct authority of the London Stock 
Exchange, and has earned a high reputation for completeness and accuracy. 
Every kind of security, from British and Foreign Government Stocks to the 
innumerable Commercial and Industrial Companies known to the London and 
Provincial Markets, is described in elaborate and exhaustive detail. 

To the Statesman and Politician the OFFICIAL INTELLIGENCE will be 
found invaluable; while to the Banker and Stockbroker, to the Company 
Director and Secretary, and to business men generally, it will be found 
indispensable as the STANDARD book of reference. 


London : SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


THE CONFLICT OF TRUTH. 


By F. HUGH CAPRON, B.A., F.L.S. F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 
FOURTH EDITION, 10s, 6d. net, 





Extracts from the British Press:— 
“I am enthralled by the magnificence of the reasoning and the striking 
freshness of the treatment.”—Dr, Grorce Matueson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E, 
“It deserves and will reward careful perusal.” —Standard, 


Extracts from the American Press :— 
«Tt ought to sell by the tens of thousands,”—Judge Hiram L, Srsxey, in 
the Western Christian Advocate. 
* A mind-enlarging book.”—Epworth Herald (Chicago). 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY - 


(LIMITED) | 
SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY' 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ONE GUINEA PER 
ANNUM upwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, post -free on 
application FOREIGN BOOKS are avail- 
able on all Subscriptions. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 
AND NEW REMAINDERS 
OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

The MARCH LIST, now ready, contains Popular Works 
on SPORT, TRAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, and FICTION. 
Lists sent free on application. Scarce and out-of-print 
Books sought for and reported upon free of charge. Old 
Bookbindings carefully repaired or restored. Special 
attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C.:; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London. 


WHAT CAUSED the DECLINE and FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 
A WARNING FROM HISTORY. 

By Visprx (A. Blunden Martino). CornisH Broruers, Birmingham, 64, 
BIBLIOTHECA CHEMICO-MATHEMATICA, being No, 650 of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE, 
Consisting of Early and Important Works on 
MATHEMATICS, ASTRONOMY, PHYSICS, asp CHEMISTRY. 

A large portion of the above Catalogue consists of an interesting Scientific 
Library formed in the early XVIII. Century, and nearly all the Books bear the 
fine armorial Bookplate of the original noble owner. The other portion, 
chiefly Chemical, formed the Library of the late Prof, ALzexaypzr WILLIAM 
WituiaMsoy, F.B.S. Post-free from 

HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 
The “Allenburys” Foods. - 


These Yoods safeguard children from Diarrhea and Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of 
towns, especially in hot weather. 


Milk Food, No. 1. Milk Food, No. 2. Malted Food, No. 3. 
From birth to3 mths, From 3 to 6 mths, From 6 mths. & upwards, 





i 




















A pamphlet on “ Infant Feeding and Management” (48 pages) free. 
Allen & Hanburys, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., London, E.C. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING.. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, MP. 
Vice-Presidents—The Right Hon. VISCOUNT GOSCHEN; FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Esq.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., F.R.S. 

- * Trustees—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.RB.S.; 
Right Hon. Sir M, GRANT DUFF, G.C.S.1. 
Committeé—Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Dr. J. H. Bridges, Horace T. Brown, Esq., F.R.S., 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, Prof. Lewis Campbell, LL.D., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL. D,, Sydney Gedze, Esq., Sir A. 


Geikie, F.R.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, E: 
M.A., Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ibert, K.C.S.I., Sir C. M. Kennedy, K. 


a ee Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, 


Cc B., Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. 


dy, 
., Sidney J. Low, .Esq., Sir Frank T. Marzials, CB, Sir,F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., 


Lilly, E 
H. ih Ted er, Esq., Rev. H. Wace, D.D., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. 


W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six, The NEW CATALOGUE 
(1,626 pp., 4to, 1903) is now ready. price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. cic a 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





FISHER’S 


CORRESPONDENCE BAG. 


The most convenient .of all Writing Cases, 


Write for Catalogue of Writing Cases. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 STRAND. 





M-EDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. in, 2°", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. ‘lhe quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior .to wine - 
usuaisy sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Lotlles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


INDEXING. Manual,of Practical Index- 
ing, by A: L. Ciarke. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. “Itisas 
complete and thorough a treatise on indexing 
as anyone could possibly desire.”—Scotsman. 
“The subject is worked out with a wealth of 
detail that must make the book useful,”— 
Glasgow Herald. 

Liprary Suprty Co., 181 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 
PABC..ccccccccccccccccccccccc hls 13 
Half-Page (Column) .+....eeee 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 
Narrow Column (Third of Page) 
Half Narrow Column.......e+e« 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

PAGE) coccccccccccccsscorece 8 8 O 


to mh Ow 
to mh 68 & 
eoooocso 


CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page ..ccocccccsseeeeLl6 16 0 
Inside Page ...ccccessseseeses 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing un an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch. 


Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s. an inch. 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
; Terms: net. 








PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS 
By Miss TRackERAyY, 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIENDING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. ro 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
a a raced BOUVERBIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall 

ast, 8.W. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
° BELFAST. 


Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. ! Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC gat 5 «(eur ase 
POCKET kozrxsox & Craver have a 
PRESSES. 6 oe Siar Ms world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
iists-rost rei HANDKERCHIEFS 
COLLARS, Gentil ’34-fold, f 
IRISH per doz. Cutts for Ladies bo Gentine. 


from 5/11 per doz, 
SHIRTS, Fine 
Quali 


ty Long 

COLLARS, CUFFS, Cloth, with 4- 

SAMPLES & PRICE & Heouts, 35/6 

0 ‘ronts, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4-doz. 

(to measure, 2/- extra). 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
* 14/- the 4-doz. 








N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 








Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 


Paid-up Capital 21,500,000 
Reserve FUnd .........cssseeeseseeeesseneee£1,040,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 
States and New Zealand, 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PaYaBLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
= of the United King- yearly.  terly. 
om pen ow » &1 86.,.0143...0732 
Including petites to an 
of the nglis 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, Japan, &c, ose 








1126...0163...08 2 





Applications for Copies of the SPHC- 
TATOR, and Comnunications upon matters 
of business, should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C, 








ees 


Swan Sonnenschein 
& CO.’S NEW LIST. | 


The Growth of the 
English Manor, 


By Prof. P. VINOGRADOFF, | 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


**Seems likely at once to take rank as leading 
authority upon its subject.”—Scotsman, ¥ 

“Prof. Vinogradoff’s method and the maste ft 
the detail of his subject combine to ae 
notable book.” —Academy. thie 

‘He has compiled a large mass of informati 
about the early history of this country, which — 
usefully be studied in an age which seems likely to 
be troubled by some of the very problems which 
vexed the souls of the people of England in a some. 
what remote past,’’—Notts Guardian, 








NOW READY, VOL. II. OF 


The Student's Text. 
Book of Zoology. 


By ADAM SEDGWICK, M.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity Colleze, 
Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 2ls, 


THE SOUND OF A VOICE 


“THAT IS STILL. Beings Selections from the 
Writings of the late Ciirrorp Harrison, 
Selected and Arranged for Daily Use by A. G, 
Pott 8vo, leather, 2s, net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net, 


HINTS TO RECITERS. By 


the late CLirrorp Harrison, Pott 8vo, leather, 
2s. 6d, net ; cloth, 2s, net, 


The PRINCIPLES of PHYSI- 


OLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Prof, W. 
Wunprt. A Translation of the Fifth and wholly 
Rewritten (1902-3) German Edition by Prof, E, 
B. TitcHENER, ‘M.A, In 8 vols, Vol. 1., with 
156 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 

“Anything more finished and judicial than 
Wundt’s description of the anatomy of the brain 
we have never met anywhere.”—Academy. 

“Prof. Titchener has done his part of the work 
with notable success,”’—Scotsman, 


A NEW EDITION OF PRE- 


MATURE BURIAL. By Watrrr R. Hapwey, 
M.D. Being a New and Revised Edition of Mr, 
William ebb and Colonel Ed, Terry Vollum's 
Book. Crown 8vo, 6s, 





NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES, 


THE HISTORY OF THE 


ENGLISH CORN LAWS. By J. 8S. Nicuot- 
son, M.A., D.Sc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


THE PHILOSOPHERS AND 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By P.A, 
Wania, Professor of History and Political 
Economy, Gujerat College, Ahmedabad. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d. ° 


THE BIOLOGY OF BRITISH 


POLITICS. By Cuartes H. Harvey. Crown 
8vo, 2s, 6d, 








TWO NEW SIX-SHILLING 
NOVELS. 


WRY. ° By M. F. Wrison, Author of “* When 
the Swallows Come Again,” ‘* How the Dreams 
Came True,” &c, 
“ Well written, and in many parts exceedingly 
graceful.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A story that all through controls attention.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 


BENDISH. By Witt1am Sr. 


Crarr, Author of ‘Prince Baber and his 
Wives.” ; : 


A QUEEN OF UNREST. By 


Harry TiaHe, Author of “‘ Archie Wynward,” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Ltd, 
25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIES. 
+. NEW VOLUME’ JUST OUT.—Crown *8vo, cloth gilt, 5s, net. 
AN ILLUSTRATED AND POPULAR 


HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WALES 
AND ITS CONSTITUENT COLLEGES. 


ief Sketch of the History of Learning and Education in Wales. 

With 0 Pe DWALADE DAVIES. Junior Standin Counsel to the Univer- 

sity,and W. LEWIS JONES, M.A., Professor of English Language and 

Literature, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 

St, James’s Gazette.—‘* What obstacles had to be surmounted ; how long.and 

ry was the struggle before victory was won; the aims and ideals of those 

whose efforts alone made the University possible ; aredescribed witb sympathy 
and abundant acquaintance with the subject in this well-written volume, 





NEW WORK BY W. M. GALLICHAN, 

Author of “Fishing in Wales,” ‘* Fishing and Travel ix Spain,” &. 
FISHING IN DERBYSHIRE & AROUND. 
‘A Practical Guide to Anglers in this Neighbourhood, Crown 8vo, cloth 


gilt, 3s, 6d. net. [April 4th. 


PICTURESQUE SERIES. 


Volumes of Pen-and-Ink Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, 
With Descriptive Letterpress. 


NEW VOLUME.—Fcap. 4to, 6s. net. ‘ 
PICTURESQUE MIDDLESEX. With Descrip- 
tive Letterpress by R. H. Ernest Hitt, A.BR.1B.A, 
Field,—“ The book is well worth a place in the libraries of all those who 
take an interest in England and its beauties, past and present.” 


KENT (6s. net), SURREY (10s. net), SUSSEX (6s. net), HERTFORDSHIRE 
(6s, net), are uniform with the above. 


THE. STORY OF HORNSEY. By B. 0. 
Suenineton. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. An illustrated account of the 
development of this populous northern suburb. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘ A patient and careful study of local lore.” 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY.—Is, 6d. net. 


THE HOME COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


An Illustrated Quarterly dealing with the Topography of London and the 
Home Counties, 
Contents, 

The Royal Residences of Kew—“ Nemo's” Place of Burial—Quarterly Notes 
~The Transformation of London—The Watling Street—Surrey Bookplates— 
A Naval Fight in the Thamies—Some East Kent Parish History—London 
Church Plate—Eastwick and the De Tany Family—Rambles in the Home 
Counties, XIV, and XV.—Notes and Queries—RKeplies—Reviews. 


London: F. E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street. 


Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBBABIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
SIKk .-CHARLES ELI01’S. BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for. the 
Protectorate. With Ilustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, lis, net. 
MORNING POST.—“ A book of singular interest and of permanent value, 
which is not only much the best account that has yet a wed of the Protectorate, 
but an tavalaablo contribution to the problem of the administration of Equatorial 
rica.”* 


Africa. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An admirable volume. It is a positive mine 
of information.” 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS 
OF THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, 
With a Map, and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net, ‘ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘'Those who ‘read Miss Durham's previous book 
* Through the Lands of the Serb,’ were wnanimous in the opinion that it was an 
ideal record of an adventurous journey; and all who take up her new volume will 
find tt even better than the former—if that be possible.” 








FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA, 


By EDMUND CANDLER.: 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “BALLADS OF THE BOER WAR.” 


FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry 


Granam (Col. D. Streamer”), Author of “ Buthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” &. Fecap. 8vo, ls. net. 





AN IBISH “ ROMAN A CLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“ A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of yesterday 
and to-day.” 
MORNING POST.—“ There is so much intellectual candour in the book, se 
much sympathy for all the parties concerned, so purely dramatic a statement of the 
case that it might be the work of a Frenchman,” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 





ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, 5s. 


A FIT OF HAPPINESS 


And Other Essays 
FROM THE “SPECTATOR.” 


By CECIL GRAY. 


CONTENTS. 


Turrp Crass, 

GuEsts. 

Wuire Liss, 

Tue CHARM oF SECRECY. 
Tue PLEASURES OF Power. 
MeEmMoRY AND INDIVIDUALITY. 
Tue Decay or ‘‘ FAITHFULNESS.” 
Tue Avra or a House. 

Tue Buicut or FasTIpIoUSNESS, Tue CuLT oF THE UNGODLY. 
CoNTEMPORARIES, Tue Uses or SouitupeE, 
CasTLEs IN THE AIR. Dest AND DEBTORS. 


“Solid and sensible reading. The themes are not commonplace, neither is 
the manner of discussing them. Fresh, vigorous thoughts, well put, are to be 
found on every page.”’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

“Mr. Gray is not often so vigorous and terse as this; but he is always 
sensible and genial,” —Athenzum. 


AN INTERESTING REPRINT FROM DR. JOHNSON, 
In crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s. net. 


PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS OF DR. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. A New Edition, with Notes and an Introduction 
yy the Rev. Hincuctirre Hieeins, and a Preface by AuGUSTINE BIRRELL, 
.C., Author of.“ Obiter Dicta.” Also some Opinions of Dr. JOHNSON 
on the CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 
“A vividly interesting book.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Lord Rosenery writes :—‘‘I think it is a charming book.” 
“It was a good idea to publish a new edition of Dr. Johnson’s Prayers and 
Meditations, and this is a most excellent edition.”—S peaker, 


“A Fir or Happiness.” 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE CELTIC SPIRIT. 
Tue Power OF ASSERTION. 

“Live DEMANDS AN ART.” 

Tue EVANESCENCE OF VULGARITY. 
Tue PROFESSIONAL SUFFERER, 
Foots! 

Pincubeck SILENCE. 








NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, Is. 6d. 


VERSES CHIEFLY ABOUT NATURE. 
saa “In crown 8vo, appropriately bound, Is. 6d. net. 


THE TREASURES OF DARKNESS, AND 
OTHER VERSES, ByM.B.W.. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By Lorre. 


“A modest little volume of verses of more than average merit.”—Lady, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 
in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 


can be delivered fifty-two times to any 
address in the world for 5s., including 


postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 

“Daily Mail,” 





London. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


\ @UARDIAN—*In her creation of Lady Kitty, Mrs. 
Ward has achieved a triumph......In her grasp and 
portraiture of these two sides of the hwman character, the 
nature as it appears to man and as it appears to God, 
Mrs. Ward has succeeded absolutely, and we believe that her 
latest novel will be reckoned as the best that she has 
produced.” 


THE MARRIAGE OF 


Mr, CLEMENT K. 
SHORTER, in th 


fiorae'n@: WILLIAM ASHE 


liam Ashe’ Mrs. 
Humphry Ward 
has achieved a 


coal arteumaphe” SECOND IMPRESSION. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WORLD.—“ Mrs. Humphry| VANITY FAIR. —“iIn Lady 
Ward has done no finer| Kitty Ashe we are con- 
WOK. ....0000 it is an extra-| fronted with one of the 
ordinary feat to have made | most reali: en that 
the persons in this trans-|it is poe to imagine. 

isod from the | ....... Mrs. Humphry Ward has 
human comedy so living,| outlined her frail person- 
real, vivid.’ ality with rare skill.’’ 











ON MARCH 28ru. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 


Author of “A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,’ “Creeds of the 
Day,” &e, 


NOW READY. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


THE STORY OF 
AN INDIAN UPLAND. 


By F. B. BRADLEY-BIRT, F.R.G.S., I.C.S. 


With an Introduction by the Hon. H. H. Ristey, 0.8.1, O.LE., 
Home Secretary to the Government of India, 


WORLD.—* Mrs. Henry de la Pasture goes up still higher on the roll of 
women writers worth reading in virtue of her latest work, ‘ Peter’s Mother’ 
is a really fine book as fiction and as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STANDARD.—“ * Peter's Mother’ is a delightful story.” 
TRUTH.—“<A fascinating story... Peter reminds me of Tom Tulliver in 
*The Mill on the Floss,’” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS, 


ROSE OF = WORLD, Book III. | Mr. S. B. SHAW AND THE BRITISH 
Chaps. 1-5. By AGnes and BLIC. By Steruen Gwynn. 
Eanntox Casthe. HOW THE PRINCE WAS SAVED. 

AUTOUR d’EVELINA. Some un- By Dora GREENWELL McCuHESNEY. 
ublished Letters of Fanny) DEBITA FLACCO. By E.H. Pemsen, 

urney’s. By WALTER FRITH. KC. 

THE SECOND MATE. By Percevat|SPUR AND SPEAR. By Venovur 
GIBBON, Davipson. 

GREEKS AND TROJANS. REE RINTS AND THEIR READERS. 

OLS AND COLLEGES. A y JOSEPH SRATLOR. 
oo By Magister Antium.| DYING OUT, By Grorez Bournez. 
COMPULSORY CLASSICS. By; THE Eines REVOKE. Chaps. 8-9, 

the Hon, Jonm CoLiimr, By Mrs, Margaret L. Woops, 











MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS,. 





Now Ready at all Booksellers’ ze Libraries, 


LHASA 
AND ITS 
MYSTERIES. 


A Record of the Expedition, 1903-1904, 
BY 


L. AUSTINE WADDELL, 
LL.D, CB, CLE, FLS, FAL, 


Lieut.- Colonel, Indian Medical Service ; Author of “ The Buddhism 
of Tibet,” “Among the Himalayas,” So, 


With 200 Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 25s, nett, 


OUR SUDAN: its Pyramids and Pro. 
gress. By Joun Warp, F.S.A., Author of ‘‘ The Sacred Beetle,” “ Greek 
Coins and their Parent Cities,” &c. Dedicated by request to Lorp 
KiTcHENER OF Kuartoum. Crown 4to, 400 pp., 720 Illustrations, 21s, nett, 
including Maps and many Portraits. [Ready neat week, 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


By the Hon. Georaz Peet, Author of ‘* The Enemies of England.” Demy 
8vo, 12s. nett. [Now ready, 
“ The subjects with which Mr. Peel deals are of the deepest interest, and he 
shows wide reading on every page.” —Athenzum, 
“Thoughtful, eloquent, stimulating, the book should be read to good pur- 
pose by everyone interested in its subject.’’—Scotsman, 


A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, Is. nett. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY 


By the Right Hon. Sir Horace Piunxett, F.RB.S., Vice-President of the 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland ; Member 

of His Majesty’s Privy Council in Ireland, Large crown 8vo, paper covers, 
[Ready neat week, 





THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA. ™,*, me 


Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2 vols., 36s. nett. 


SEVENTH AND LAST SERIES OF 
SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S DIARIES, 


NOTES FROM A DIARY. = 1896— 


January 23rd, 1901. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 18s, [Now ready. 
“The closing volumes of a Modern Journal which has qualities, contents, 
and a style that suggests Evelyn’s.”—Daily Chronicle. 


MAKERS OF MODERN HISTORY 


NAPOLEON III. CAVOUR. BISMARCK, By the Hon. Epwaxp 
Capogay. Demy 8vo, 8s, nett. [Ready next week, 


SECOND IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By RB. Bosworts Saurrx, Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” de 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, nett. [Now ready. 


A NEW 6s. NOVEL. 


A QUIXOTIC WOMAN. By Isosu 


Firzzor, Large crown 8vo. [Ready next week. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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MACMILLAN & G0.'S NEW BOOKS 


SECOND EDITION READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 


HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH. By A. C, 
Bravisr, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s, net. 


WILLIAM RATHBONE. A Memoir. By ELzAnor 


F, Ratusone, With Portraits, Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—Concluding Vol. 
CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. - 


AN ANGLER’S HOURS. By H. T. Sxzrinc- 


yam, Angling Editor of the Field, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, net, [Tuesday. 


THE BRITISH ARMY (1783-1802). Four 
Lectures Delivered at the Staff College and Cavalry School. By the Hon. 

J. W. Forrescuz, Author of “A History of the British Army.” With 
Maps, 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Morning Post.—‘ A penetrating review of the origin and development of 
our land forces......The lectures have a historical interest and a bearing on 
military requirements that should commend them to consideration.” 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By 8, H, ButcHer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Croan 8vo, 7s. net. 
Spectator.—"* There is something inviting in the very title of this volume. 
Professor Butcher, as it still seems natural to call him, was always a most 
charming and attractive writer, especially on the topics he has made so 
uliarly his own, ‘Iwo great forces have rendered him in these pages, if 
that were possible, even wore attractive aud charming, space and time,—in 
other oe. America and leisure.” 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 


By Cuantes J. Wuitsy, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, 

















NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 


CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. Being some 
Lectures on the Elements of Christian Ethics. By J.R. ILLINGWORTH, 
M.A., D.D., Author of ‘ Personality: Human aud Divine,” ‘* Reason and 
Revelation,” &c. Crown vo, 6s. 


A’ BOOK THAT IS SELLING, 


THE HOUSE OF MERRILEES. «:, 


By’ ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 
Author of “‘ Peter Binney, Undergraduate,” 

No novel published this spring has had a more instant success. 
deserves it. The London and Provincial Press are enthusiastic in its => 
The Daily Graphic describes it as ‘‘the best ‘mystery’ novel since Sir A. 
Conan Doyle’s ‘Sign of Four.’ The Daily Telegraph speaks of .its “ happ: 
touch of characterisation,” and says that “the interest is kept up wit 
unflagging skill.” Punch recommends it “ cordially and with confidence to 
those who like a really good story, well constructed and excellently 
told.” The Daily Mait says it “ ought to secure a wide popularity,” which it 
is certainly doing. The Bristol Mercury says: ‘Mr. Marshall is in the first 
flight of living writers of sensational fiction,” and the Nottingham Daily 
Express: ‘* It is along time since we read a novel so good in every way,” and, 
— the Times praises the humour and pleasant characterisation of the 

ory. 








“A STRONGLY WRITTEN STUDY.”—SCOTSMAN, 


THE UNEQUAL YOKE. 6s. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, Author of “Chubby, a Nuisance,” 


The scene of the story is an Irish coast town, which, if free from Papist 
ascendency, is not without narrow sectarians. It is in contrasting such 
temperaments with those to which the joie de vivre is second nature that the 
author finds ample scope for true pathos and pungent wit. 


CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN. 


By MAXIM GORKY. 
Paper, 1s. net; cloth, ls, 6d. net. 15th Thousand, 
With Introductory by G. K. Cuzstrerton, 


“ Admirably translated and finely introduced by Mr. Chesterton......it will be 
read with eagerness.”—Glasgow Herald, 











“A COMING HUMOURIST.” 


LOVERS IN LONDON. 


By A. A. MILNE, 
Now ready at all Bookstalls. Paper, 1s. net; cloth, 1s, 6d. net. 
From THe First Review. . 
‘‘In Mr. Milne it may not be extravagant to descry a writer with a future 
before him.”—Lvening Standard. 


FOR SUNDAY READING. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


SPRING BLOSSOMS AND SUMMER FRUIT. 
By JOHN BYLES. 

‘ pine “Sunday Morning Talks to Children” are full of charm and suggestive 

wate hardly praise too highly the beauty and exquisite simplicity of 

these talks.”—Literary World. 














A NEW VOLUME OF LENTEN READINGS. 
CHRIST THE LIFE AND LIGHT. Lenten 


Readings selected from the Writings of the Rt. Rev. PHintirs Brooxs, D.D. 
By W. M. L. Jay. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





APRIL NUMBERS READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
, Illustrated. Price 1s, 4d. Annual Subscription, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains :— 


THE CHATEAUX OF THE LOIRE. I. Chinon—Chenonceaux—Luynes, By 
Bicuanp Wurrerne, Author of “ No, 5 Johan Street,” &. 


THE CORDON BLEU OF THE SIERRA. AStory. By Eruen W. Mumrorp. 


SANDY. AStory. By Anice Heean Ricz, Author of ‘‘Mrs, Wiggs of the 
Cabbage Patch.” V. Illustrated. 


And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 








ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS, 


Price 1s, Annual Subscription, 12s, 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








OUR EMPIRE THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


THROUGH ISLE 
AND EMPIRE. 


By the Vicomte R. D’HUMIERES, 
With a Prefatory Letter by RupyARD KIPLING, 6s, 





The DAILY TELEGRAPH in reviewing this book says :— 


“We do not hesitate to pronounce 
this book one of the most notable 
that has appeared in the past 
quarter of a century......it should 
finda place in every Englishman’s 
library.” 








ALSTON RIVERS, 13 Arundel Street, Strand, London. 


OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 


THE MISTY ISLE OF SKYE. 
Its Scenery, its People, its Story. 
By J. A. MacCULLOCH. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, To be published on the 31st inst. 


NOTICE.—Price to Subscribers before publication, 8s, 6d, net. To be 
raised immediately on publication to 4s, net. 











THE GIST OF JAPAN. The Islands and their People. 
By BR. B. Perry, A.M., Ph.D. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, price 5s. 
Athenzwm.— By far the most authoritative statement on the subject that 

we have met with.” 
DR. ALEX. WHYTE’S NEW BOOK, 


MM 
THE WALK, CONVERSATION, AND CHARACTER 
OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. A Series of Dis- 
courses on the Character of Our Lord. By ALEXanDER Wuyrte, D.D., 
Author of “ Bible Characters,” &c, 6s. LNearly ready. 


HELPFUL WORDS FOR DAILY LIFE. By Professor 


S. Law Warson, M.A., D.D. 3s. 6d. net. Scripture Readings for a 

year, founded upon the less observed passages of Holy Scripture. 
Christian —** The pages are sure to prove of service in soul-culture and the 
practice of the devout life.” 


THE GREAT RELIGIONS OF INDIA. By the late 
J. Murray-Mitcuett, M.A, LL.D. With Map and Portrait, 5s. net 
(postage 4d.) 

Standard.—“‘ The book gives a singularly clear and unprejudiced account of 

the true inwardness of Hinduism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Moham- 

medanism as they exist in the present day in India,” 


ETERNAL ELEMENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN FAITH. 

By the Rev. D. Butier, M.A., Minister of the Tron Kirk, Edinburgh, 

Author of ‘‘ Life and Letters of Archbishop Leighton,” &c. 2s, 6d, net. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH NEW PREFACE, OF 


THE FAITH OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By 

Joun Ketmay, Jan., M.A. 6s. net, half-vellum cloth, gilt top. 
Athenzum.—" An attempt to figure the man forth in all his qualities, The 
attempt is astonishingly successful.” 


GUIDANCE FROM ROBERT BROWNING IN 

MATTERS OF FAITH. By Joux A. Hourroyn, M.A, 2s. 6d. net. 
Spectator.—** Mr. Hutton puts his case for Browning as a guide in matters of 
faith very skilfully. It is very well written and for many reasons may be 
found very helpful, especially by young men.” 


21 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.O.; 





London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 


and 100 PRINCES STKEET, EDINBURGH, 










































































Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
MISS BADSWORTH, mr.u. 


By EYRE HUSSEY. 
With Frontispiece by H. PIFFARD 
and 6 Illustrations by G. D., ARMOUR. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The BARON DE BOOK WORMS in “PUNCH” :— 


** Miss Badsworth is indeed a most amlable person, but her niece, 
Miss Lavinia Badsworth, is one of the sweetest heroines whose 
acquaintance the impressionable Baron has ever had the oppor- 
tunity of making. Here is a perfectly pure, country-scented, fresh- 
air story, simple as it can be made, and, granting the eccentricity 
of one character, perfectly natural; yet so cleverly managed that 
you are interested in it from start to finish.’’ . 


THE CRISIS OF THE 
CONFEDERACY: 


A History of Gettysburg and the Wilderness. 
By CECIL BATTINE, 
Captain 15th King’s Hussars. 


With Coloured Frontispiece (Battle Flags of the Confederacy), and 
6 Maps, 8vo, 16s. net. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 
.By J. H.. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

*,* This book deals with some of the social and political questions 
which are before the public af South Africa at the present time, and 
in a guarded way refers to some aspects of Johannesburg society. 
It touches such matters as Chinese Labour, the future form of govern- 
ment, and land settlement. 











“Mir. Lang at. his best.’’—DAILY GRAPHIC, 


ADVENTURES AMONG BOOKS. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With Photogravure Portrait after Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTS.—Adventures among Books—Recollections of Robert 
Louis Stevenson—Rab’s Friend—Oliver Wendell Holmes—Mr. 
Morris’s Poems—Mrs. Radcliffe’s Novels—A Scottish Romanticist of 
1830—The Confessions of Saint Augustine—Smollett—Nathaniel 
‘Hawthorne—The Paradise of Poets—Paris and Helen—Enchanted 
Cigarettes—Stories and Story-telling—The Supernatural in Fiction 
—An Old Scotch Psychical Researcher—The Boy. 

“This book, the latest of a gay multitude from the same pen, is entertaining 
from cover to cover....... The best of the contents of this excellent volume we 
have left till last. It is that which gives its name to the title-page, ‘ Adven- 
tures among Books.’ Into his literary biography Mr. Lang has put his cleverest 
work.”—Evening Standard. 


HISTORIC MARTYRS OF THE PRIMI- 
TIVE CHURCH. By the Rev. A. J. Mason, D.D., Master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW: a Treatise. By 
L. Orrenuem, LL.D., Lecturer in Public International Law at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (University of London), 
and Member of the Faculty of Economics and Political Science of the 
University of London. In 2 vols. Vol, I. PEACE. 8vo, 18s, net. 





SECOND EDITION, with an Introductory Note (32 pp.) on the Unit ofFamily 
Holding under Early Tribal Custom. d 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM IN WALES: 


being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and Methods of Tribal Society. , 
By Freperic Sresoum, LL.D. (Edin.), Litt.D. (Camb.) With 3 Maps, 
8vo, 12s, 6d, 


A DAY AT DULWICH. By A. H. Gitxzs, 


Master of Dulwich College. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. net. . 


RICE PAPERS: 
a 
Stories and Sketches of Life in China. 
By H. L. NORRIS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Mr. L. Norris’s ‘Rice Papers’ possess all the delicate attributes which 
properly self-respecting rice papers should have. They are as light as feathers, 
coeene Held up to the light each ‘ Paper’ discloses its watermark—a Chinaman 


very wittily preseuted.”—Academy. 
“The author has a keen perception of the humorous, and an exceedingly good 


style of telling a story.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 


LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. 














RIL. PRICE SIXPENCE. 
Hay Fever. By Walter Herries Pol-| Ancient Witts. By W. Heneage 
lock and Guy C. Pollock. Chaps, Legge. 
8-10. Toe Puantom Wuerry. By C. F, 
‘Are THE EnoiisH Prorre Too GEN- Marsh. 


Wiip Wueat. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 
Francis Blundell). Chaps. 9-11. 

At THE SigN oF THE Suir. By 
Andrew Lang. 


TEEL ? By Reginald Turner. 
Tue Maxine or A Man. (In 2 Parts.) 
Part II. By Captain Vaughan. 

A Moop. By E, Hubbard. 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








MR. NASH’S Lisp 


NOW READY.—2 vols., 24s. net. SECOND and LIMITED EDITION 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF Two 
EMPERORS. 


William Il. of Germany and Francis-Joseph of Austria, 


N.B.—This work was withdrawn for several mont it i 
presented to the public in its original form, onths, but it is now again 








SECOND EDITION.—12s, 64, 


WITH THE RUSSIANS 
IN PEACE AND war, 


Recollections of a Military Attaché. 
By Col. the Hon, F, A. WELLESLEY, formerly British Military Attaché 
in Russia, 
Athenzum.—* We put down this fascinating work with re 
ley admits us so frankly into his confidence that in reading his pe 
almost seem to realise the presence of the grand dukes, princes, and generale’ 
Daily Telegraph.—‘t The book is one which should be read by all who wish to 
understand the tremendous catastrophe which is developing under our eyes in 


NOW READY.—3s, 6d. net. 


ASPECTS OF BALZAC. 


By W. H. HELM, 


FOURTH LARGE EDITION.—7s. 64d, 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TSAR 


And the Present State of Russia, 
By CARL JOUBERT, Author of “ Russia as it Really Is,” 


A BOOK WHICH SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPANISH INFLUENCE ON 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By MARTIN HUME, 


Examiner in Spanish in the University of London. 


Times.— Major Hume's treatment of this complicated and fascinating theme 
is a model of illuminative compression....... Lucid and thorough,” 


SEVENTH IMPRESSION.—7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA AS IT REALLY IS. 


By CARL JOUBERT, 


READY SHORTLY.—3s. 6d, 


LETTERS TO A DEBUTANTE. 


By LADY JEPHSON. 





New Six-Shilling Novels. 
A DAUGHTER OF KINGS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “A Red, Red Bose.” 


A CHARMING ROMANCE. 


THE ROSE BROCADE. 


By Mrs, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, Author of 
“The Mischief of a Glove,” &c. 


MR. COBB'S BEST NOVEL. 


SOPHY BUNCE. 


By THOMAS COBB, Author of ‘The Intriguers.” 
READY SHORTLY. —A GREAT HUMAN STORY. 


SETH OF THE CROSS. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER, Author of ‘‘ The Taskmaster,” 
READY ON TUESDAY, 


A MAID AT LARGE. 


By the Author of “ Strawberry Leaves.” 


READY NEXT WEEK.—3s. 6d, 
NEW HUMOROUS BOOK BY MORLEY ROBERTS. 


CAPTAIN BALAAM OF THE ‘CORMORANT: 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, 
Author of “‘ The Promotion of the Admiral,” &. 








London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32 Bedford Street. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 


THE CREED OF THE CHRISTIAN. 


By the Right Bev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., Bishop of Birmingham. 8vo, 





paper, . net. oe 
nseq f several requests fora cheap edition of this popular work, 

P- contetars have decided issue the above, but to limit the issue to 
50,000 copies. 





THE OLD TESTAMENT & ITS MESSAGES. 


By the Her, EDGAR C.F. GIBSON, D.D, Bishop Designate of 
8vo, cloth boards, 
Gloucester, Crown Svo, [Second Bdition now ready. 


«pr, Gibson has studied the Old Testament, and his thoughts are new as 
blishers will give us more of this we shal! be thankful.” 
wollas tena, If the pu ‘ —Expository Times, 


WHY CHRISTIANITY IS REASONABLE. 


. WALTER J. CAREY, M.A. With Introduction by Canon 
5 Orr HOLLAN D. Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d, net. [Second Edition, 
«The frank output of a living man of his own vital Creed.” — Guardian. 
“Very valuable.” —School Guardian, 


WAS JESUS CHRIST DIVINE? 


Enquiry into the Credibility of the Incarnation. By the Rev. 
4° WARD 








B. MASTERMAN, ui Professor = History in the 
iversity of Birmingham, Cloth, ls, net; paper, 9d. net. 
s snascaidee 4 F os : "(Second Edition. 
f the best answers.”—Expository Times. : 
a ype handling of the subject....... eminently lucid and clear.” 
—Western Morning News. 








NEARLY READY. 


THE STORY OF THE BEGINNING. 


is i Light of Recent Research. By Mrs. FREDDRIC GREEN, 
Geet e actinn by the Right Rev. H. E, RYLE, D.D., Bishop of Win- 
chester. Cloth, 1s. 3d. net; paper, 9d. net, 
This willbe found a most valuable help to parents and teachers at the 
present time. 


—_ 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


FAITH OF CHURCH AND NATION. 


By the Bight Rev. A. F, WINNINGTON INGRAM, D.D., Bishop of 
London. Cloth, 3s. 6d, [Second Edition, 








JUST OUT. 


HOW TO PREACH. 


A Manual for Students. By the Rev. E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, St. David’s College, Lampeter. Cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 





JOST PUBLISHED. 
THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF 
“IN MEMORIAM.” 


By the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A., Principal of Warrington 
Training College. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING 
OF THE HOLY GRAIL. 


By the Rev. MORLEY STEVENSON, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“The idea is excellent, and Mr. Stevenson has carried it out with true 
insight and felicity of interpretation. The familiar poem gains new meaning 
in many a passage.” —Church Times. 





NOW READY. 


SOME BIBLE CHARACTERS 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By the late CANON TWELLS. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The First Series of Addresses, ‘*Sermons on Hymns and other Sub- 
Jects,” now in its Third Edition, was so well received that we have ventured 
to publish another volume by this thoughtful preacher. 





SECOND EDITION. 


ONLY A FEATHER: Wayside Thoughts. 
By ELIZABETH WORDSWORTH. Cloth, 1s. net. 


“Charming little papers and stories in which imaginative power and careful 
writing and sound teaching are all to be found.”—Church Times. 





THIRD EDITION NOW READY, 


TEN MINUTES WITH MOTHERS. 


By AMOTHER. With a Preface by the Hon. and Right Rev. E. CARR 
GLYN, Bishop of Peterborough. Cloth, 1s. net. 
“Just the kind of thing for reading at mothers’ meetings—not only simple 
but convincing.”—Church Bells, 





JUST OUT. 


THE CHILDREN’S EVENING HOUR. 


By FRANCES MACLEAN. With Preface by the Ven. Rev. J. G. 
OTT, Archdeacon of Dublin. Cloth, 1s, net. 


London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO, Ltd., 
8 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, and 44 VICTORIA STREET, 





ISBISTER & CO.’S spring Books 1905. 


A Dramatic Story of Court Life in Russia, 


THE REBELLION. OF .THE ' PRINCESS. 


By M. IMLAY TAYLOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** Ask for ‘The Rebellion of the Princess,’ and see that you get it.” 
—Morning Leader. 
ee. d adventure story of an attractive class.”—Globe. 

“ A fascinating story of the adventurous school. Incident and excitement 
fill the pages, and the reader is wholly carried away with the glamour of the 
romance so freshly and vividly told. The author is a new writer from whom 
we may expect fine things.”—Liverpool Courier. 








Two Choice Reprints from the Works of FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
Author of ‘*The Pastorals of France.” 


TO NANCY. Post 8vo, 1s. net. 
DREAM OF PROVENCE. Post 8vo, 1s. net. 


“Characteristic examples of their author’s refined and imaginative art, 
certain of a wide welcome in this attractive form.’’"—Scotsman, 

‘*Mr. Wedmore is a fine literary artist. His style is a delight, and his 
knowledge of humanity extraordinary. Both these little books are delight- 
ful.”—Daily Express, 

“Two charming booklets. The first is a graceful character sketch on the 
fringe of Bohemia, the other a little two-character idyll which, in the tender- 
ness of its prose, reminds one of the poems of Mistral. There is the same 
self-satiated landscape, the same deep Christian feeling lighting up the embers 
of a pagan tradition, and an almost equal facility in conveying true and large 
emotions in the simplest guise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ts 





A Beautiful Story Excellently Told. 


JEHANNE : .2 Romance of Modern Normandy. 


By E. A. GILLIE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PEEPS INTO NATURE’S WAYS. 


By J. J. Warp, Author of ‘Minute Marvels of Nature.” Small demy 
8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. Illustrated by upwards of 150 Photographs and 
Photomicrographs taken by the Author. 

**Mr. Ward is one of the best known of our writers on natural history. We 
have here a volume of intense interest. It is worth a bushel of current 
fiction.””—Glasgow Evening Times, 

“This is Nature study at its best.”—Glasgow Herald. 

** The book should be read with both profit and pleasure by all classes of 
readers in search of scientific knowledge.”—Scotsman, 

‘* Altogether a most pleasing and wholesome book.” 

—F. G. A¥riato, in Morning Leader. 

“It is always a pleasure to read studies of Nature when they are written by 
those well equipped for the work by scientific training and personal observa- 
tion. Mr. Ward is such a guide, and his ‘Peeps into Nature’s Ways’ is a 
fascinating volume alike interesting and instructive.”—Birmingham Post, 








The Book of the Moment. 


THE SIMPLE LIFE. 


By CHARLES WAGNER. 
Over 1,000,000 Copies Sold. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
**If there be one book I would have all our people read it is ‘The Simple 
Life,’ by Charles Wagner.’’—President Roosevett. 
A New and Popular Edition, ls. net, Now Ready. 


STORIES of AUTHORS’ LOVES. 
By CLARA E. LAUGHLIN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


Many great names cross the pages—Dante, Balzac, George Eliot, Hawthorne, 
Tennyson, Carlyle, are of the worshipful company, but nothing has been set 
down in malice, and the book will have failed of its purpose if it does not 
heighten the sympathy of all who read it for those who wrote with magic will 
words which have augmented the literary capital of the world. 


THE WOMAN STEALERS. _—, 
By J. H. KNIGHT-ADKIN, B.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
“You should certainly look at Mr. Knight-Adkin’s clever and convincing 
picture of the West of England in prehistoric times.”— Review of Reviews, 
“The author’s considerable gifts are shown in almost every page. We shall 
hear a good deal more of this writer.”—Athenzum. 











BOOKS BY ROBERT HUGH BENSON, M.A. 
BY WHAT AUTHORITY. Second Edition, 6s. 


“In the form of a novel Mr, Benson has issued his defence. He has given 
the world a volume which is curiously like Cardinal Newman’s ‘Loss and 
Gain,’ and has points of kinship, too, with ‘ John Inglesant,’”’ 

—Liverpool Daily Post. 


a BOOK OF THE LOVE OF JESUS. 


Limp lambskin, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE LIGHT INVISIBLE. 


Fifth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 





MR. A. C. BENSON’S WORKS. 
THE HILL OF TROUBLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. éd. 


*** The Hill of Trouble’ is full of delicate fancy, and contains, as indeed may 
be expected from Mr. Benson, some very charming writing.”—Spectator. 

“Mr. Arthur Benson has won distinction in many fields, but not the least of 
his successes is in that of delicate romance which caused ‘ The Hill of Trouble’ 
to be welcomed as something new and rare.”—Bystander, 


THE ISLES OF SUNSET. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ There is some wonderfully fine prose poetry in ‘The Isles of Sunset.’ ” 
—St. James's Gazette, 
“In this group of six stories we have a collection of poems written ina prose 
so poetical as to form a kind of song from beyinning to end.” 
—Pall Mall Gaze!te, 





London: ISBISTER and CO., 1 Amen Corner, E.C, 
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TESTING THE NEW SHORT RIFLE 


How ‘“*THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” carried out 
the First Series of Trials—the most conclusive 
hitherto undertaken—between the New Army 
Weapon and the Old Long~Barrelled Lee~Enfield, 


UNEXPECTED AND IMPORTANT RESULTs. 


If you are interested in the Important Question of THE REARMAMENT OF OUR ARMy 
and wish to be in possession of the latest facts concerning the proposed New Rifle, you should at once obtain 
a copy of the current issue of 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


To save yourself trouble and prevent disappointment, you can fill in the subjoined Order Form and post 
it to the PuBLISHER, “ The County Gentleman,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








ORDER FORM .. . 
To the PUBLISHER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please forward me at once............copies of To-day’s Issue of “The County Gentleman,” 
containing the full and official account of how the New Short Rifle was tested on Stickledown 
Ranges, for which I beg to enclose you 65d. in stamps. 


CORR meee eee eee eee EH EEE EEE HEHEHE ESE EEEE ESTEE SEES EE EES HEHE OES OEEteEESeEeenese 
teen eneeens 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN THE PROBLEM OF RURAL HOUSING? 


Does the Lack of Housing Accommodation in 
your District affect your Agricultural Labourers ? 








SUPPOSING THAT IT COULD BE PROVED to you that the £150 Cottage is a possibility, 
and that a fair economic return can be obtained on money spent in erecting Cottages for your 
labourers, would you care to know how you might take advantage of the fact? ' 


On February the 4th last “*THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN” issued as a Supplement a striking 
Series of Articles entitled 


“IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE.” 


This Supplement at once proved a great success, and owing to the demand created, the proprietors found 
it necessary to issue it as a separate publication. 

“In SEARCH OF A £150 CoTTAGE” contains Complete Plans, Specifications, and other Technical Memo- 
randa concerning the erection of no fewer than 30 different types of Cottages costing not more than £150 each, 


THE SECOND EDITION IS ENTIRELY SOLD OUT. 
THE THIRD EDITION is now on Sale, and the price is only 6d.; post-free, 9d. 


Should you be desirous of securing a copy of this unique publication, you can do so now by filling in the 
subjoined Order Form and posting it to the PuBLisuer, “The County Gentleman,” 3 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ORDER FORM... 

Please send mé............copues of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” containing the Plans 
and Specifications for the erection of 30 types of £150 Cottages, together with a copy of 
To-day’s Issue of “‘ The County Gentleman,’* for which I beg to enclose you 9d.—ts. 33d.* 


in stamps or P.O. 











FR vccciranionissteavnnnnonivishivciabideiltdtieed cee Gicinvicoebhbiks 
II iin nccsincosvitcnnsernanasiitdmbiedhictuasttliciaitn iviueistitlideduubeiailiaana 






* Should you not care to see To-day’s “ County Gentleman” you can strike out the Underlined Portion of above Order Form. 
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' . EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. 


| The Publication of the First Six Volumes of METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY is the commencement of an enterprise which 


may hav 
qualities 


e far-reaching results. There are many excellent series containing fine literature, but there is no series that combines all the 
which distinguish the STANDARD LIBRARY. Here the texts have been carefully read and collated, they are unabridged and 


untouched save in the modernisation of spelling. The books are finely printed on good paper, each contains a Prefatory Note by Mr. 
SIDNEY LEE, and their cheapness is extraordinary. The price of a volume in paper covers is 


SIXPENCE NET. 


Now many excellent books are being produced at Sixpence, but this is practically the first time you have been able to buy for this coin 
such books as are contained in METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. The First Six Volumes give a foretaste of the future :—FIVE 
PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE, THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, SENSE AND SENSIBILITY, MARCUS AURELIUS, THE ESSAYS 
AND NEW ATLANTIS OF BACON, Volume I. (a double one, Is. net) of THE DECLINE AND FALL, with Professor Bury’s Notes. 
Here is a feast. Then follow :—PARADISE LOST, Volume I. of MILTON'S PROSE, GOLDSMITH’S PLAYS & POEMS, BURKE’S 
REFLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, THE IMITATION OF CHRIST, and Volume I. of BEN JONSON. Thus, 
when Fifty Volumes have been published, you will have a shelf full of the finest literature of the world for under Thirty Shillings, 
Here, indeed, is The Poor Man’s University. The Volumes can also be obtained in a handsome cloth binding at 1s, net, Kindly 
ask your Bookseller or Newsagent to show you copies, and write to Messrs, METHUEN for a Prospectus, 





THE THIRD FOLIO. 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S Comedies, His- 


tories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true Original Copies. 

The third Impression, And uuto this Impression is added seven Playes, 

never before Printed in Folio. Viz. Pericles Prince of Tyre. The London 

Prodygall, The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir John Oldcastle Lord 

Cobham, The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of 

Locrine. London, Printed for P. C. ; 
Reproduced in facsimile from the edition of 1664, The Droeshout Portrait 

is contained in this volume. £4 4s. net. 


MINIATURES. By Dupiexy Hearn. With 9 Plates in 
Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book is a history of the Art of Miniature Painting from its earliest 

origin and development in the Illuminated Manuscript under Byzautine, 

Carlovingian, Celtie, and Saxon influences, and in the French, Flemish, and 

Italian Schools of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, showing the growth 

of realistic expression in the Miniature, and tracing its subsequent history as 

au independent art of portraiture ‘‘in little” down to the present day. 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R. N. Hatt, part Author of 
“The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustra- 
tions, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 

“Valuable for its careful information, maps, and photographs of the extra- 
ordinary temple buildings and relics of past civilisations.”—Bystander, 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 


TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘'The Age 
of Wyclif.” With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs, Baruam Jounson, With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF JOHN KEATS. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes by E. De Setincourt, M.A. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations, in Seven Volumes, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. Vols. vi. and vii., Tue Lerrers. 

This edition contains a large number of new Letters, and all the Letters 
have been collated afresh. Mr. E. V. Lucas, the editor, has attempted in the 
elaborate notes not only to show the relation of Lamb’s writings to his life, 
but to account for all his quotations and allusions—an ideal of thoroughness far 
superior to any that previous editors have set before themselves, 


OLD GORGON GRAHAM. By G. H. Lorm#er. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

This isa pendant to Mr. Lorimer’s ‘‘ Letters from a Self-Made Merchant,” 
8 book which has had, both here and iu America, an alinost unprecedented 
success. In this book the father tells the story of his own rise with the same 
inimitable wit and racy wisdom. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By 
C,H. Firrn, M.A. New and Cheaper Kdition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By C. M. Arxinson. Demy 8vo, 


5s, net. 
SICILY. By Dovanas Suapen. With 334 Illustrations, 


crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


’ 
LIFE’S QUESTIONINGS. By W. R. Parrerson 
(Benjamin Swift). Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
This Edition is limited to 750 Copies, and will not be Reprinted. 
The form of the book is unusual, at least in English Literature. It is a 
criticism of Life done in the manner of the French epigrammatists. 


THE MAN IN THE PULPIT. By James Dovanas. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
“One constantly admires some vividness, some rapid seizure of the salient 
points that would first strike and longest linger in the mind.”—Canon HorsLey. 
CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. 


Rosertson, K.C.S.1. Third Edition, With numerous Illustrations, Map, 
and Plan, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Half-crown Library. 


THE GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of English Lyrics. 
og eA by deg T. Quitter-Coucn. Second and onenne Rony: chong 
WHAT DO WE KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRICITY? 


By Antonia ZIMMERN, B.Sc. Crown 8vo, ls, 6d. net. 


ENGLAND’S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to the 


Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, M,P. By A. M. 8, Meruven. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3d. net. ; r 





NEW NOVELS 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. By Henry James. 


Third 
Edition in the press. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

“ Nothing more exq uisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically patient, persistent, developed little wife and daughter, 
is to be found in the gallery of modern fiction.”—Standard, 

“The novel is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with 
the nicest skill : each is living and persuasive.”—Academy. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Eprn Puruuports. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Too much praise cannot be given to the author for his handling of this big 
theme.”—Athenzum, 
“*It is a pleasure to welcome a novel like this; a piece of work fine in design 
and in execution.” —Globe, 


THE DRYAD. By Justin Hountiy McCarruy, Author 


of “If I were King.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE OLD CANTONMENT. By B. M. Croker. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr River. 
“The story is told with charming geniality and unfailing humour, and the 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
author's sympathy is large and sincere.”—Morning Leader. 

“There are quite a2 number of interesting characters drawn with a firm 
hand and fine insight, and Mr, Pett Ridge displays throughout all his old 
keenness of observation of the ordinary life and movement of the London 
streets.’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. By Mrs. 0. N 


Wituiamson, co-Author of “The Lightning Conductor.” Illustrated 
Second Edition in the press. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author gives a picturesque and vivid description of life on a convict 
settlement, and the horrors associated with it. It is as romantic asitis quaint 
aud remarkable.’ —Scotsman, 

“ The story is narrated with picturesqueness and skill.”—Times, 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W. Ei. Norris. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
**Sane and sincere, and these are qualities which give Mr. Norris’s work a 
charm of its own.”—Times, 
“Tt is written in excellent English, and is entirely free from any of the 
literary affectations of the day.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Witu14M Le 
Quevx. With 2 Illustrations by A. H. Bucktanp, Second Edition in the 
press, Crown 8vo, 63. 

** Mr. Le Queux is a master in the art of sensational fiction; his fertility of 
invention is inexhaustible, and his plots are contrived with the utmost 
dexterity. The present is quite one of his best. It is a story of the most 
thrilling interest, written in a polished and cultured style, and no one who 
has commenced its perusal will easily lay it aside unfinished.” 

—Aberdeen Free Press. 


THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wurrs, Author of “ The West 


End,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*‘ Very lifelike and intensely readable.”—Daily Mail, 
“Mr. White’s good things are not only excellently said, but. also, it seems to 


us, tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of 
the age in which we live.”—Athenzum. 


“**The System’ is in Mr. White’s best manner and contains both thought 


and pleasantries admirably mixed.’’—Morning Leader, 


“Mr. White is not less interesting than usual, and his firm touch, his quiet 


humour and cynicism, his assured methods are all here.”—Standard, 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. 


By Joun Oxennam, 
Author of “Barbe of Grand Bayou.” With a Frontispiece. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 63. 

“The heroine is sublime, but the most individual person is the Jew.” 

—Athenzum, 

“Full of incident, adventure, humour, and human interest.” 

—St. James’s Gazette. 

“There is not a dull page in the book. The accounts of the shipwreck and 


the storm in the desert are in the author's best style.”—Daily News. 


HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 


By W. Ciark RUSSELL. 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘Interesting, surprising and exciting.””—Morning Leader. 

‘There is abundant life and colour and movement, sympathy and tragedy, 


and plenty of incident.”—St. James’s Gazette, 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rosert Barr, 


Author of “The Countess Tekla,” &,. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**A bright and amusing story and engrossing.” —Daily Mail, 

** Entertaining and amusing to a high degree.”—Scotsman, 





Kindly write to Messrs, Methuen for particulars of their Two 


New Series, ‘*METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY” and 


‘‘METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS,” 





METHUEN and CO., 86 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKs 


FOR THE SPRING OF 1905. 





JAPAN AT WAR scrcccue wirn russia. 
By BENNET BURLEIGH. 


With many Illustrations and Maps, large crown 8vo, 6s. 


In this spirited and vividly-written volume, Mr. Bennet Burleigh, special 
war-correspondent to the Daily Telegraph, gives a full record of his experiences 
at the front in the Russo-Japanese War; a study of the combatants, illustrated 
by a host of anecdotes ; and an estimate of the probable effects of the War 
upon the rest of the civilised world. Mr. Bennet Burleigh had especial 
opportunities for seeing behind the scenes, and his opinion is always based 
upon authoritative information, and expressed with singular force and direct- 
ness. This will be the book upon its subject. [Apri 28th 


A MODERN UTOPIA 


By H. G. WELLS. 


With numerous Illustrations by E. J. SULLIVAN. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This is the last of the three books which contain Mr. Wells’s views on the 
society of the future. It is lighter and more picturesque than “‘ Anticipations ” 
or “ Mankind in the Making,” and is illustrated with imaginative drawings 
by E. J. Sullivan, whose pictures to “ Sartor Resartus ”’ were rhe epee 
‘ pri . 


SHAKESPEARE’S MARRIAGE and 
DEPARTURE from STRATFORD 


By J. W. GRAY. 


With Reproductions of Shakespearean Manuscript and other 
Documents. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
This book claims to throw new light on several important events in Shake- 


tpeare’s life, and to correct various mistakes made by other biographers. 
[Ready To-day, 


BY THE IONIAN SEA 


By GEORGE GISSING. 
A New Edition, uniform with “The Fields of France.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


It is felt that this book of Gissing’s should appear not only in its large 
ibrary form, but also in a handy shape for the ordinary bookshelf. At the 
ime of Gissing’s death it was generally said that this was the best of his 











RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION 


By G. H. PERRIS, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


This striking and impressive book, founded upon close 

of all sides of subterranean life in the pt of the " none tion 
peculiarly appro riate time. It sets forth in graphic language and at a 
absolute fidelity to fact the causes that have led to the present reign of with 
gives vivid word pictures of the leaders of the revolution, and lets the 4 
into many suppressed stories of tyranny and oppression. A number of oe 
from photographs taken on the spot, add to the convincing uality of 

narrative. Apri ma 


The PROBLEM of the IMMIGRANT 


By J. D. WHELPLEY, 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


This book deals with the uses and abuses of the immigratio: 
compares very elaborately the immigration laws in all the peinelpel oom aa 
in the world. It is both statistical and critical, and contains a vast amount of 
information not hitherto accessible even to careful students of the subject, 





dy, 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HEREDITY 


By G. ARCHDALL REID, 


Author of “ Alcoholism : its Cause and Cure,” 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
This is a highly important scientific work throwing fresh light on the 
problem of heredity. It is anticipated that it will have a genuine effect upon 
modern thought. [Aprit 14th, 


ST. EALDHELM: rounper oF snersorne 


By W. B. WILDMAN, M.A., 
Author of “A History of Sherborne,” &c. With Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, 2s, 6d. net. 


A Limited Large-Paper Edition, 10s. 6d. net. 


This year is the 1,200th anniversary of the foundation of the Abbey and 
School of Sherborne, in 705 A.D., by St. Ealdhelm. The occasion is to be 
observed by a magnificent historical pageant in the ruins of the old castle, the 
book of which has been written by Mr. Louis N. Parker, Mr. James Rhoades, 
and Mr. Walter Raymond. Mr. Wildman’s historical sketch of St. Ealdhelm 
is appropriate to the same occasion, and is based upon intimate first-hand 











woks, and ‘that it was a pity it was not more generally accessible. 


research and careful analysis of authorities. [Ready, 





NEW AND POPULAR 6/- NOVELS in the Press. 





POVERTY BAY A NONDESCRIPT NOVEL, 


By HARRY FURNISS. 
Copiously Illustrated from Drawings by the Author. 


This is the first novel of the famous artist and caricaturist, and is bound to 
sreate no little interest anjl attention. It has for its central theme the sale 
of a Ghost, and presents throughout a series of characters and types original 


and distinctive. 
The series of illustrations by Mr. Furniss are in his best vein, and add 
wonderfully to the value of the book. [Shortly. 


THE BROODING WILD “yrscepy." 


By RIDGWELL CULLUM, 
Author of “The Devil’s Keg,” “The Hound from the North,” &c. 


Mr. Cullum’s new story will be found to be a distinct advance even on his 
two previous stories. In it he depicts, with rare realism, the solitary life and 
environment of the vast desolate Rocky Mountains, (In May. 





THE DAY’S JOURNEY 


By NETTA SYRETT. 


This is a novel of temperament, revealing tho effect of disillusionment 
after marriage, and the gradual working towards reconciliation which ulti- 
mately is effected. The novel has a real human interest, and is admirably 
written. Shortly. 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
Fourth Edition. 


**The book most widely discussed at the present moment is Mr. Thurston's 
daring work, ‘The Apple of Eden.’ It is a book which grown men and women 
may read and admire for its courage and serious aim.’’—King. 

“It is an able, outspoken, extremely human study. It is a book to read.” 

—St. James's Gazette. 

"**The Apple of Eden’ is a conscientious and searching piece of work.” 








EVE—AND THE LAW. 


By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW, 
Authors of “The Shulamite,” &c. 
“*Byve—and the Law’ is a good story, dealing with the marriage law of 
foreign countries.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“The authors of ‘The Shulamite’ have produced another readable story.” 
« This is a powerful story.”—Glasgow Herald. —Outlook, 


THE SILVER KEY 


By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 
Author of “ Bindweed,” Xe. 


“The reader with a taste for a rattling, spirited historical romance may be 
confidently commended to Miss Blissett’s latest novel...... The hero is blithe 
and gallant, the heroine winsome, beautiful, and bewitching.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 








THE MIRROR OF KONG HO 


By ERNEST BRAMAH, 
Author of “The Wallet of Kai-Lung.” 


** Well imagined and mirth provoking. The book is a veritable tonic.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 
“Kong Ho reminds one in a way of Mr. Anstey’s Jabberjee, but he is more 
dignified. However, his letters are exceedingly amusing, and Mr. Bramah 
pokes fun at both Occidental and Oriental in an engaging way. It is very 
pleasant reading.”—Mr, Marxiorr Watson, in the Daily Mail, 





’ A TALE OF CHINESE LOVE 
CHUN KWANG * 1 AND: teaceDy. 
By OLIVER G. READY, 
Author of “Life and Sport in China.” With 12 Illustrations by 


a Chinese Artist of repute. 


“If all Chinese stories were as good as this one, nobody need complain. It 
is a spirited story, realistic rather than romantic...... Interesting in its simple 
but naturally developed plot, and in its presentation of the humanities evident 
in Chinese character.”’—Scotsman. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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